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O one can fully realise the concentrated essence of satisfaction 
in receiving home-letters, or the dull disappointment of 
knowing that the long-looked-for monthly mail has come in, and has 
brought nothing for us, till he has lived for a while on some remote 
island or in an almost equally inaccessible inland region in some far 
country. If only all dwellers “at home” could remember this, how 
much oftener would the letters (so freely lavished on friends and 
acquaintances to whom they come as momentary interests in the daily 
budget) be rather despatched to the kinsman or kinswoman whose 
lot is cast in some distant land, and to whom good news from the old 
home is, in truth, precious as cold water to a thirsty soul ! 

So I thought many a time when sojourning on beautiful isles, 
where the extreme uncertainty of receiving any letters at all made 
their possible coming a matter of general excitement to the whole 
community, as keen as the result of any Derby or Epsom Day to its 
pleasure-seeking crowds. 

So, too, I thought, during a prolonged stay in the beautiful 
Californian Sierras, where the coming of the daily coach, and the 
sorting of its mail-bag, was the one point of breathless interest in 
each day’s life, when every soul from far and near assembled, crowding 
around to see whether any distant friend had perchance sent some 
kindly token of remembrance in the form of letter or precious news- 
paper. 

Never shall I forget my own pleasure in thus receiving home- 
letters which were on/y a month old! I carried off my treasures to 
be read undisturbed in the luxurious solitude of my favourite “ Forest _ 
Sanctuary ”—an enchanting nook, where several boulders, moss-grown 
and fringed with ferns, lie in a little glade of greenest grass, encircled 
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by groups of solemn pines, and with an undergrowth of fragrant 
azaleas, dear to the busy buzzing bees, whose droning blends with 
the murmur of unseen waters, in “ sweet and slumbrous melody ”— 
most soothing and captivating. Half the charm of this lovely sanctuary 
lay in the selfish delight of calling it my own ; for it was but one of 
ten thousand corners equally sheltered and lovely, and all carpeted 
with exquisite wild flowers “in wasteful showered . . . . unseen of 
men,” for few travellers allow themselves time to enjoy such minor 
details of the world’s loveliness, and the few scattered inhabitants are 
too busy, or too thoroughly sated with beauty, to explore ali the 
lovely nooks around their homes. 

One morning, while waiting for the coach, an old Californian 
miner gave me a very vivid description of the postal service as he 
remembered it twenty years ago. Not in the wild mountain regions 
where we were—for these were at that time an unknown wilderness 
—but on the great plains, where the Pacific railroad now runs so 
smoothly. 

In those days, a heavily-laden waggon starting from the Eastern 
States took six months to cross the great continent, and emigrants 
travelled in large companies for security. So it was reckoned a great 
feat (equal to Jules Verne’s “ Round the World in Eighty Days”) when 
a party of keen, hard-riding, fearless men resolved to carry letters from 
the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Pacific, in fourteen days, and 
carried out their promise in the teeth of all difficulties. A company 
was formed, known as the Central Overland California and Pike’s 
Peak Express. Almost the entire distance from ocean to ocean was 
divided into runs of sixty miles each, and at all such points, rude log 
huts were erected, as stations for the Pony Express. Here the most 
experienced scouts and trappers—men noted for their horsemanship 
and courage—were placed in charge of strong, swift ponies, selected, 
like their riders, for their powers of endurance and general hardiness. 
They were a cross between the stout, sure-footed Indian pony and 
the swift American horse. 

Perilous lives these men led, in constant danger of attack by high- 
way robbers or wild Indians, but the wages paid by the Company 
were sufficient to secure a staff of determined men, hard as nails, and 
accustomed to face danger and death without shrinking. Twelve 
hundred dollars, equal to two hundred and forty pounds, was the 
monthly wage of an express rider. Of course, under such circum- 
stances, postage was high; the charge for a quarter-ounce letter being 
- five dollars in gold, equal to one sovereign. The total weight carried 
wasten pounds. As a commercial speculation, the experiment proved 
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a failure, and, after running steadily for two years, the Express Com- 
pany was found to have lost two hundred thousand dollars, at which 
period it collapsed, leaving no trace of its existence, save a few 
ruinous log huts. The telegraph being then completed, its continu- 
ance was no longer deemed necessary. 

On the east, the railway was already constructed as far as St. 
Joseph, which, consequently, was the first pony station on the New 
York side. The vast expanse of the prairie and mountain lying 
between St. Joseph and San Francisco had to be traversed in 240 
hours, which was reckoned “ good time,” and no mistake about it, 
the distance being fully two thousand miles. 7 

Once a week, a messenger started from either shore of the Great 
Continent. Spurring his steed to its utmost capacity, he galloped 
over hill and dale for sixty miles at a stretch, till he reached his des- 
tination, where the next express-man was waiting, ready to start without 
the delay of one moment—the incomer not waiting even to dismount, 
but tossing the precious letter-bag to its next guardian. Then man 
and beast enjoyed a well-earned rest till the arrival of the messenger 
from the other direction, when they started on the return journey. 

So marvellously punctual was this mail service, that the last man 
generally delivered up his charge within a few moments of the time 
fixed, notwithstanding all the troublous chances it might have 
encountered on its journey of two thousand miles, of what might 
truly be called a “ great lonely land.” 

The general post, with heavier bags, reached California a@ the 
Isthmus of Panama, to which point steamers ran twice a week, from 
New York and San Francisco. From one city to the other was a 
whole month’s journey. The arrival of the eastern mail was a signal 
for wild excitement in San Francisco. Merchants eager for their 
business letters, miners longing for a word from home, rushed to the 
post-office, the moment the gun was fired to announce that the 
steamer was in harbour, each eager to take up a position as near as 
possible to the post-office window. In a few moments a line was 
formed, perhaps literally half a mile long, of anxious letter-seekers, 
and late arrivals knew that hours might elapse before they could 
hope to get near the window. 

Then a sort of auction commenced, and men who had rushed in 
and secured good places in the front of the line (often without the 
smallest expectation of a letter, but simply as a speculation,) sold 
their position to the highest bidder. Five, ten, twenty pounds were 
sometimes paid down by eager men, flush of gold, rather than wait five 
or six hours for the letters they longed for, but which, too often, were 
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expected in vain, and grievous was the disappointment with which, 
at last, they turned away. Some were even so anxious that they 
took up a post at the window, hours before the steamer arrived, even 
waiting through the night, and, after all, were compeiled to abandon 
their position and go in search of needful food. 

Perhaps at that very moment the firing of the mail gun called 
them back, to find a long line rapidly forming, at the end of which 
they had to take their places, with the prospect of again waiting for 
hours. 

What a different scene from the San Francisco of to-day ; the 
busy, bustling, vast city with its intricate postal service, and daily 
mountains of mail-bags, brought from, and despatched to, all corners 
of the earth, by railways, steamers, and sailing ships ! 

I do not think that in all my life I have ever felt more surprised 
than by my first week in this huge young city. I say “ week” 
advisedly, for it takes several days of pretty hard travel to form any 
idea of the extent of the wide-spread suburbs, or rather large towns 
of villas, which have sprung up in every direction, all around the 
business centre, like chickens clustering round the maternal hen. 
Such are Brooklyn, Oakland, Sancelito, Alameda, Belmont, Milbrae, 
Redwood City, San Miguel, San Bruno, San Mateo, San Lorenzo, 
San Leandro, San Pablo, San Rafael, and various others, all of which 
lie within about an hour by steamboat or rail, and are the homes of 
a great multitude of men, whose business requires their daily attend- 
ance in San Francisco, but whose wealth enables them to create 
exceedingly luxurious homes amid far more pleasant surroundings. 
Of course these wealthy homes speedily attract an army of trades- 
men of every description, so that. each of these suburbs becomes 
practically a large country town, though dependent on San Francisco 
as the great central artery. 

I suppose most people are somewhat slow to change any idea 
which has once taken a definite hold of their mind, and I certainly 
found that I was no exception to this rule, for my general impres- 
sions, founded on the accounts of a very few years ago, were, that I 
should see a hastily-run-up, second-rate, and very rowdy town, chiefly 
peopled by the ne’er-do-weels of many lands, who, having drifted to 
California in the years of the great gold rush, had either anchored 
or been stranded at its newly-created capital. 

Great, then, was my amazement, when arriving for the first time 
on a glorious Easter morning, I heard on every side, ere yet we left 
the harbour, the musical sound of Easter chimes pealing from a mul- 
titude of church bells, and on landing, found the streets thronged 
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with crowds of church. goers, chiefly remarkable for the richness of 
their attire. A traveller’s instinct and curiosity led me in the course 
of that day to visit many of the principal churches of different 
denominations, and in all two features struck me forcibly—namely, 
the excellence of the admirably-trained choirs, and the wonderful 
beauty of the floral decorations. 

Never before had I dreamt of such profusion of exquisite blos- 
soms as are here lavished on every corner of every church. Indeed, 
each vies with all its neighbours in the endeavour to excel in beauty 
on this great festival. In one I saw a most fairy-like reredos of 
delicate maiden-hair fern, inlaid with lilies of the valley, while above 
the altar stood a magnificent cross of white camellias and tuberoses. 
From the chancel arch hung a gigantic cross of pure white calla 
lilies (which we.call arum) in a circle of glossy green, beneath which 
(each letter separately suspended, so as to seem to float in mid air) 
hung the Angel’s greeting, “‘ HE 1s Risen.” This was in plain ever- 
greens, and all the more conspicuous, inasmuch as lectern, pulpit, 
organ, and walls were all profuse'y adorned with texts and emblems 
in roses and lilies, while for the chancel and the font were reserved 
the most precious hothouse treasures. 

The evening of Easter Day is the children’s floral festival, and in 
every church multitudes of little ones assemble, duly marshalled by 
their teachers. They march in procession, carrying silken banners 
and singing carols, each child laden with flowers in pretty baskets, or 
lovely bouquets, floral offerings which each little one in turn presents 
to the clergyman, to be laid on the altar, which soon is literally 
buried beneath a mountain of these fragrant gifts, all of which are then 
distributed to the hospitals and to the poorest homes in the great 
city, that they may carry their Easter message to many a sorrowful 
sufferer in its dull, crowded streets. 

Many of the little ones.bring more permanent offerings, in small 
gifts of money which they have collected during the year for various 
charitable objects. ‘These, too, are reverently laid upon the altar, 
and then the happy children march to their places in the church, to 
take part in their special service, which consists chiefly of carol 
singing. It is a very bright and happy scene. 

On Easter Monday the voluminous daily papers devote several 
pages to elaborate descriptions of the principal features of the deco- 
rations in all the principal churches (descriptions as minute as the 
accounts of Court dresses furnished by dressmakers after a drawing- 
room!) It certainly savours of prosaic detail to find a detailed 
record of how many thousand white roses, red roses, lilies, gardenias, 
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&c., &c., were used in each church. I was struck by the enormous 
preponderance of the great white arum, or calla lily, of which four 
or five thousand blossoms form one item in the flower list of some 
churches. 

It gave one the impression that San Francisco and its surround- 
ings must be one vast flower garden, which indeed proves to be the 
case, as every one of the multitudinous wealthy homes, surrounding 
it for miles, is embowered in luxurious foliage and bright blossoms, 
all the reward of most careful cultivation, and of incessant watering, 
without which the whole land would speedily return to its pristine 
condition of dry dust and sand. So every garden is provided with 
one or more movable fountains connected with the water system of 
the city by long coils of India-rubber tubing, and all day long 
these refreshing fountains (which are constantly moved from place to 
place) play over the lawns and flower-beds, which repay the well- 
bestowed drink by a wealth of rich blossom and fresh green, in 
striking contrast with the dried-up, yellow dust of any neglected 
corner. Of course such a water-supply is a serious item in domestic 
expenditure, and we need scarcely wonder to learn that many citizens 
who take pride in their gardens spend far more on “ daily water” 
than on “ daily bread.” Moreover, the heavy water-rates must of 
necessity be paid monthly, in advance. 

The enormous supply is provided for by several reservoirs in the 
Coast Range Mountains, whence the water is led, a distance of many 
miles. Only one great reservoir lies near the city, and this but a 
few years ago was a quiet lake, the lonely haunt of a multitude of 
snipe and other wild fowl. . 

It is indeed hard to realise, while driving hour after hour through 
the great, interminable city, that it is all a mushroom growth of the 
last thirty years !—that till the great gold-rush in 1849 San Francisco 
was simply one of the small stations of the old Spanish mission to 
the Indian tribes, and its only church was a plain building of adobe 
(ée. sun-dried bricks), dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi. In its 
quiet little graveyard were laid such wanderers from far lands as 
chanced to end their days on this desolate shore of desert sand-hills, 
where only a few poor Indians built their bark huts. But when, with 
the mid-century, the gold fever set in, a rapid change commenced. 
Groups of tents quickly covered the sandy dunes, and clusters of 
rough wooden shanties were run up, and expanded into most dis- 
orderly settlements, which soon over-ran all the available_land. 

With amazing velocity the lone sand-hills were transformed into 
a densely peopled beehive, if I may venture so to malign the bees, 
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by borrowing the word to describe the centre to which, week by 
week, thousands of rough men crowded from the diggings, to waste 
in reckless dissipation the golden stores acquired with so much hard 
labour. The chronicle of San Francisco in those early days was one 
wild tale of anarchy—every man’s hand against his neighbour, and 
the whole atmosphere tainted with drink and mad gambling. 

Ten years later a reaction had fairly set in. Vigilance committees 
and Lynch law had cleared off the worst of the scum. Such noto- 
rious evil-doers as escaped summary justice deemed it prudent to 
depart to more remote quarters. Miners, weary of uncertain profits, 
began to settle down to more secure industries. The city assumed 
a business-like appearance. Handsome, permanent streets were 
built, where but a few years previously there had only been desolate, 
shifting sands. Land became valuable, and the fortunate owners of 
sites on the seaboard, becoming fully alive to their value, built houses 
on piles, filling up the space between them, and so reclaimed acre 
after acre of the shallow harbour, so that the sea-wall which guards 
the land, thus filched from ocean, is now built up from a depth of 
thirteen feet below high-water mark ! 

Whether such property is absolutely safe is a very doubtful ques- 
tion. Occasional slight earthquake shocks remind the inhabitants 
from time to time that their tenure is “ at will” of volcanic forces 
which may some day bring a swift tidal wave to reclaim the land. 
There are boiling springs at no great distance, suggesting a connec- 
tion with the great volcanoes which lie to the north ; and that the 
danger of earthquakes is fully recognised is proved by the fact that 
nearly all the city is built of wood. The homes of the wealthiest 
citizens, on which are lavished all the gorgeous decoration that art 
can desire, or money buy, are all built of wood. To the eye they 
seem to be princely mansions, or pleasant villas of beautiful white 
stone, but on closer inspection you learn that all this illusion is pro- 
duced by a sprinkling of fine sand over cream-coloured paint, and 
then you first learn that San Francisco’s “ skeleton in the cupboard ” 
is the constant fear of possible earthquakes. 

Nevertheless this does not appear to be a very imminent danger, 
and latterly, some of the great firms, which deem the risk of fire more 
serious than that of earthquakes, have taken courage, and built for 
themselves stone houses. But as a precaution against the acknow- 
ledged risk, hotels, warehouses, and shops have an inner skeleton 
made of strong bands of wrought iron, fastened together by iron bolts 
of immense size and strength. Over this framework is built the 
outer casing of brick or stone, which is supposed to be fire-proof. 
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It is said that in building the Palace Hotel three thousand tons 
of iron were used in preparing the bands for the skeleton, besides 
the enormous amount required for the great iron columns which 
support the vast building. Of these there are upwards of sixty, 
round the central quadrangle alone, and, above this, rise seven stories, 
tier above tier, each with a similar row of columns. Of the amount 
of ironwork in other parts of the building I can form no notion, 
but as the building covers about three acres, you can imagine it is 
considerable. 

There is also a fire-proof iron staircase, cased in solid brick and 
stone, extending to the very summit of the hotel, and with iron doors 
opening on to each floor, so as to ensure a retreat in case of need. 
I can only say “‘ Heaven help all who have to trust to it!” Of course 
there are all manner of other staircases, besides the five “elevators,” 
which are ceaselessly ascending and descending, to convey all the 
inhabitants of the 750 suites of rooms (one thousand bedrooms !) to 
their several apartments. These are graduated on a varying scale ot 
luxury, “‘an apartment” generally including at least bedroom, bath- 
room, and sitting-room, and as every one of the 750 lodgers would 
feel aggrieved were he not provided with a bay window, this and all 
the other hotels are closely studded with these from top to bottom, 
presenting a very curious appearance externally. 

The number of these gigantic hotels is one of the most surprising 
features of the great young city. A multitude of families have no 
other home, and thus dispense with all household worries, leaving to 
paid officials all the cares of housekeeping and of servants. Every- 
thing is done on the most luxurious scale, but it stands to reason 
that the cosiness of home life must be wholly wanting in such a 
system. 

How many of us look back to the opening of the great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851—the First Crystal Palace—as a day 
never to be forgotten, a landmark in our lives, which, to some of us, 
appears not very remote! Is it not hard to realise that, at that time, 
the site of this great city was a barren expanse of most desolate, 
shifting sand-hills? The friend who drove me through the city 
pointed out various busy business centres, which, in those days, were 
his favourite shooting haunts, and as we drove through some of the 
most important streets, he told me how often he had been afloat 
in the harbour, above their present site. 

Now the gigantic mushroom city covers a space of forty-two square 
miles, and has a population of 300,000 inhabitants. It has churches, 
chapels, and schools of every denomination, episcopal and Roman 
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Catholic cathedrals, Jewish synagogues, and Chinese temples, excel- 
lent government schools, the free birthright of all citizens, splendid 
public libraries, free to all citizens above fifteen years of age. Ithasa 
great city hall, theatres, and an opera house, and foremost among its 
public buildings is the great mint of the United States, which is said 
to be the most perfect in the world. Here Californian gold is coined 
into five-dollar pieces, which are the practical equivalents of English 
sovereigns, but the gold is so much purer that the British coin only 
passes at a discount—rather annoying to travellers from the east, who 
found their English gold at a premium in India and Ceylon. Unlike 
our British mint, guarded by armed sentries, and only to be seen by 
such visitors as have been provided with a formal permit, this great 
American mint is daily open to all comers all the forenoon, and 
strangers and citizens alike find free admission to inspect the whole 
process of coining. 

As to other details, the numerous markets are all that can be 
desired, offering every possible temptation to housekeepers; the 
Turkish baths are gorgeous; one wide tract of reclaimed sand-hills 
has been transformed into a most fairylike park and garden, while 
another, equally attractive as a garden, forms the great “‘God’s acre,” 
where already sleep a vast multitude of once restless, eager mortals, 
attracted hither from all corners of the earth in quest of fortune, and 
who here have found a grave. 

In the great working districts of the city, every conceivable industry 
is represented ; there are lumber-merchants’ yards, smelting works, 
foundries, artificial stone works, woollen factories, potteries ; in short, 
everything you can put a name upon. 

Of course in a town of which so large a portion is built of wood, 
the utmost importance attaches to the perfecting of every detail of 
fire-extinguishing organisation. The ever-present danger is suffi- 
ciently proven by the fact that no Jess than ninety-five insurance 
companies have found it worth their while to establish agencies in 
this city. 

These companies are obliged by the State to support a fire brigade 
of their own, to supplement the work of the City Fire Brigade. It is 
called the Underwriters’ Fire Patrol, and, so perfect is the organisation 
of these corps, that they literally move by electricity, and at any hour 
of day or night, they are warranted to start a fully equipped fire 
engine within ten seconds of the time when the electric alarm 
sounds. 

In a large proportion of the citizens’ houses there are electric 
signals by which the first outbreak of fire can instantly be communi- 
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cated to the centre of the district, whence the alarm is immediately 
transmitted to every fire station, the same electric current being 
employed to set in motion a series of most ingenious mechanical 
contrivances, which awaken both officers and men, light the gas, 
open the doors, and adjust the harness. 

At every station, the engines (which are worked by steam) are 
always ready, fires kindled, water boiling, and the splendid horses 
stand ready harnessed in their stalls, the weight of the collar being 
supported by a rope attached to the ceiling. The electric stroke 
which sounds the alarm, works a mechanism which drops the collars, 
detaches the halters, and brings down a stroke of a light whip, a 
signal which causes each well-trained horse instantly to spring to his 
appointed place to right or left of the pole. An instantaneous move- 
ment simultaneously attaches the pole-chains to the collar, fastens 
the reins, and slips in the bit, while the other portions of the harness 
are similarly fastened to the engine. 

While this is going on downstairs, the beds in the dormitory 
overhead are jerked up, so as to turn out the sleepers, who are 
literally ‘hrown into their fire-dress, with boots attached. Up flashes 
the gas, and the doors are thrown open, all by the same electric 
current. Straight stairs lead from the dormitories to the engine-room, 
but even to rush down these would lose a second, so slides are fixed, 
parallel with each, and down these the firemen glide with a velocity 
which emulates that of the lightning ! 

In some of the great public buildings, such as the huge Palace 
Hotel, there are self-acting electric fire-alarms, which, without any 
human agency, call the attention of the central office to any unusual 
heat in any part of the house, so that a fire breaking out in a storeroom 
or cupboard actually gives notice of its own existence. Not content, 
however, with these electric warnings, the great hotels have watchmen 
always on patrol, whose duty it is to inspect every corner of the 
premises every half-hour, day and night. 

The water supply is also well attended to. For instance, the 
Palace Hotel has a huge reservoir beneath the central court, and 
seven tanks on the roof. The former contains 630,000 gallons— 
the latter 130,000 gallons, and all are supplied by four artesian wells, 
capable of supplying 28,000 gallons per hour. This water supply is 
carried to every corner of the huge building, by means of about fifty 
upright four-inch pipes of wrought iron, reaching from the basement 
to the roof. They are fed by three steam fire-pumps, and in 
their turn supply an endless extent of fire-hose. So there certainly 
is no lack of precaution regarding this terrible source of danger, and 
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as every district of the town, and indeed a vast number of private 
houses, are in telegraphic communication with the fire department, 
it is evident that little time need be lost. 

The method by which private houses communicate with the 
central office is a marvel of ingenious simplicity. In some handy 
corner (generally the sleeping-room of the householder), a small 
instrument resembling the tace of a clock, is let into the wall; the 
uninitiated would certainly assume this to be a simple timepiece, but, 
on a closer inspection, he perceives that, although this little face is 
divided into sections like hours, in lieu of figures it bears such words 
as fire-engine, hackney-carriage, private-carriage, message-boy, and 
various other possible requirements, any one of which is warranted 
to appear within a few moments, in answer to a turn of the magic 
electric needle. Surely the story of Aladdin’s wondrous lantern did 
but foreshadow the simple reality of domestic science as daily 
exemplified in California. , 

I spoke just now of hackney-carriages as being ever ready to 
obey the telegraphic summons. For ordinary purposes, however, 
the mass of the San Franciscans invariably take “cheap rides” in 
the excellent tramcars, which run to and fro in every possible 
direction, and carry their passengers an incredible distance for 
infinitesimal coin. 

In like manner, innumerable steamers ply backwards and for- 
wards between all points of the great harbour, so that from dawn till 
midnight busy crowds pass ceaselessly to and fro. The morning 
boats from the Suburban Cities (if I may so describe them) to their 
great busy Mother, are all densely crowded with busy business men. 
Later in the day, such ladies as prefer shopping at headquarters, or 
have other pleasure or business to attend to, follow at their leisure, 
and generally return by the afternoon boats, in time to avoid the 
rush and crush of weary men returning to their homes. 

Of these suburban cities, the one with which I became most 
intimately acquainted is Oakland, which lies on the opposite side of 
the harbour, which, at this point, is about seven miles in width. It 
has a population of upwards of fifty thousand persons, of whom, on 
an average, ten thousand daily cross the harbour by the splendid 
half-hourly ferry steamboats. Oakland possesses twenty churches, 
several banks, and a fine courthouse. But its especial pride centres 
in its great public schools, and its State university, which is open to 
students of both sexes, to the number of two hundred, who receive a 
first-class education gratuitously. A special law forbids the sale of 
any intoxicating liquor within two miles of the university. Certainly 
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it must be allowed that, what with free libraries and free schools, the 
Granite State takes good care of its children. 

In the way of trade, Oakland has its own iron and brass foundries, 
potteries, patent marble works, tanneries, and various other large 
mercantile establishments. But its chief characteristic (common, 
however, to all these “country towns ”) is the multitude of pleasant 
homes, and pretty semi-tropical gardens, with their beautifully kept 
and continually watered green lawns, and wealth of luxuriant blossom. 
Such hedges of geranium, such fragrant roses and jessamines, such 
gorgeous fuchsias climbing right over the houses and roofs, verbenas 
like tall shrubs, lilies—every flower you can think of—but not grow- 
ing grudgingly and with apparent difficulty, as is so often the case in 
Britain, but with a profusion and readiness which is the characteristic 
of all vegetable life in California. 

Perhaps the most remarkable institution of Oakland is its local 
railroad, which runs right through the city—a distance of five miles. 
This is a free gift to the inhabitants from the great railway company. 
The regular through trains—both for freight and passengers —run by 
a line skirting the sea, but this city line is constructed for the special 
convenience of the inhabitants, and 7s absolutely free. Every half- 
hour, a train of about fifteen steam-cars, each carrying about fifty 
passengers, starts from either terminus, halting at eight stations on the 
way. But the pace being somewhat leisurely, many active passengers 
swing themselves on, or jump off, wherever it suits them. Of course 
such a boon as this is not neglected, and thousands daily travel by 
it when going about their household errands. 

One cannot but wonder at the early instinct which saves all the 
small children from being run over, for these trains (with their wide- 


- funnelled engines specially constructed for burning wood) run along 


the open street, with no further precaution than perpetually ringing 
a bell, which tolls like a summons to church. They run to meet the 
huge ferry steamboats, which carry us across the harbour in about 
half an hour. 

On landing in San Francisco, we find an array of street cars, 
which are large tram omnibuses, waiting to carry passengers in every 
possible direction. For an incredibiy small sum, one of these will 
take us right across the city to the Southern Railway Depét (as the 
stations are called), whence, if we are so minded, we may “ take the 
steam-cars,” and go to luncheon with friends at one of the many 
“ villa cities” on the other side of San Francisco. This is an every- 
day phase of social life, but I confess that for me “ society ” involving 
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so many changes of locomotion is too dearly bought. It requires an 
amazing fund of energy. 

But in themselves, these southern cities are well worth a visit, for 
here are the wonderfully luxurious homes of the wealthiest inhabi- 
tants—men who having realised gigantic fortunes by mining, railway, 
or cattle speculations, have had the good sense. to place themselves 
and their gold in the hands of first-class representatives of art in all 
its phases, and thus find themselves in possession of ideal homes, 
where comfort and beauty are most happily combined. Many of the 
choicest art treasures of England, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
Eastern States of America have here found a resting place. Valuable 
pictures, beautiful statues, fine china, good bronzes, are scattered 
with lavish hand, their beauty enhanced by rich drapery and hang- 
ings, and by the presenc2 of exquisite tropical flowers in stands 
and vases ; while the windows look down upon beautifully laid out 
gardens, broad, well-kept stretches of lawn, fine hothouses, beautiful 
shrubberies, artificial lakes, covered with water-lilies and strange 
birds. 

Some of these homes appear so substantial and so like good 
English country houses, that it is scarcely possible to realise that 
they really are only built of wood. Still more difficult is it to realise 
that all those fairy-like creations have sprung into existence in so 
short a time that a quarter of a century has sufficed thus literally to 
make the desert blossom as a rose. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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MY MUSICAL LIFE. 


VI. 


TOOK my degree in 1859 and disappeared from the University 
for more than a year. I was not in good health, and my father 
thought that a little foreign travel might be good for me. I started 
with £80 to begin with, for Italy v@ Paris, and with strict in- 
junctions to keep out of the way of the Italian Revolution then 
going on under Garibaldi. How I was nearly roasted alive travelling 
straight through from Paris to Milan in the middle of June ; how I 
found myself at Genoa in the autumn, and, being seized with the 
fever of the Revolution, went straight down to Naples, assisted at 
the siege of Capua—saw Garibaldi on the battle-field—witnessed 
the entrance of Victor Emmanuel into Naples, narrowly escaped 
assassination, saw Cavour, Ricasoli, the young Princes, the beautiful 
and unfortunate Queen of Naples, Tiirr, Cozenz, Medici, and all the 
Garibaldian heroes with whom I mixed daily at St. Angelo, Caserta, 
Capua, Santa Maria, and Naples ; saw, for the first time, Pope 
Pius IX. (to whom I was presented twenty years afterwards), and was 
just in time to assist at the peace celebrations and great Ze Deum at 
Milan, in the presence of the King and Cavour and Della Marmora; 
all these and many other golden memories of the sunny south in the 
great historical year a.p. 1860 belong altogether to another side 
of my autobiography, which I shall probably never think it worth 
while to write. 

Looking back upon that exciting time I marvel at my good 
fortune. How I escaped the chances of disease and danger of all 
kinds through which I passed scathless, I cannot imagine. A special 
Providence must have been watching over me. I travelled nine 
months in Italy, after losing my greatcoat and having most of my 
luggage stolen. I neglected every precaution and risked every 
danger. During the siege of Capua I was more than once nearly 
shot by the Neapolitan riflemen, and narrowly escaped being blown 
to pieces by a shell at the batteries of St. Angelo. 

To spin out my time and help the poor Garibaldians in the camp, 
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I nearly starved myself outside the walls of Capua during the 
bombardment. They had my brandy, and my biscuits, and my cash ; 
often too my broken-down horse, and at my Naples hotel the houseless 
and purseless ones sometimes shared é¢ven my bedroom. All day 
long, under a burning sun, I got soaked to the skin, with little get- 
at-able to eat or drink, but coffee and bread in the morning and 
some wretched apology for a meal at night. Provisions were scarce, 
and every restaurant in Santa Maria was cleaned out. A light 
shawl was all I had to keep off chill, malaria, and fever raging all 
round me. I drank freely the polluted water of Naples. I ate 
freely its dangerous red melons, inhaled the pestiferous air of its 
overcrowded back streets, in that monstrously unsanitary and over- 
crowded time ; yet not once had I a touch of fever or any ailment 
whatever, except fits of exhaustion consequent upon over-heating and 
over-excitement, under-feeding and general bodily fatigue. My 
rickety constitution, which the disastrous malady of my boyhood 
had failed to shatter, must have been made of iron, and I dare 
say I shall live to the age of Methusaleh. I remember now how 
the small-pox spared me when it raged as an epidemic in my first 
parish, St. Peter’s, Bethnal Green ; how the cholera spared me when 
it raged in my second parish, St. Peter’s, Stepney. People who 
enjoy this kind of luck usually get hit at last; but I cannot but 
reflect, with wonder and thankfulness, that during the twenty years I 
have been in the Church, preaching in London on an average twice 
every Sunday, although often feeble and suffering, I have seldom been 
absent from my pulpit, and never once been unable to officiate 
through indisposition. I think few even of the more robust of the 
London clergy can say as much. 

I was greatly struck by the musical poverty of Italy. Even the 
performances in the Scala at Milan were poor in comparison with the 
London and Paris opera-houses. The street music at Naples and at 
Venice was characteristic. In Florence and Pisa the guitar was 
played with a certain é/an by the young men as they walked home 
at night, trolling out some graceful love song or drinking ditty with 
light chorus, very different from our drinking choruses. But the 
mechanical organs, with their eternal fragments of Verdi, were 
extremely wearisome, and the Italian pianoforte-playing, even when 
good, had little charm for ears accustomed to the inspirations of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Mozart. Still, the 
romance school of the pianoforte in Italy is a distinct one, and not 
to be ignored. Fumagalli was a man of real genius, who died too 
young ; and Tito Mattei, now resident in England, has won many 
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converts to the brilliant, sentimental, and sensational style ever dear 
to the heart of the Italian. But the classical reaction at Rome 
(1883), under Signor Sgambati, threatens to make serious way. 
Less fertile in melody than Verdi, and more severe than Liszt, it 
may end in falling between two stools ; but the ability of its founder 
and leader, Sgambati, is undoubted, and was duly recognised when he . 
appeared in London in 1882, at the Philharmonic and Crystal Palace, 
as well as at an Italian matinée at my house, together with the 
Florentine violinist Papini, the Sicilian baritone Vergara, and my old 
friend of good Garibaldian intentions, Signor Li Calsi. 

I have a few charming memories connected with music in Italy, 
but they all circle round my valued friend C. H. Deacon, now so 
well known and so justly esteemed in the musical world of London. 

I arrived at Milan one Friday. The sun was pitilessly hot, the 
sky wearisomely blue. Sick, worn out with all-night travel, for the 
first time in my life hundreds of miles away from any human being 
who cared whether I was dead or alive, my spirits were at their 
lowest ebb. I got in about the middle of the day, and depositing my 
one portmanteau at the “Tre Ré,” wandered aimlessly out into the 
broiling streets, and being hungry and faint, entered a caffe. Every 
one seemed half asleep; no one understood French, and so no one 
understood me. It was evidently not eating time at Milan. I could 
not touch the black coffee and stale sponge cakes, so I got back to 
my bedroom, ordered a lemonade, and lay down thinking of “ Home, 
sweet Home,” and the friends in Brunswick Square, Brighton, whom I 
might have been lunching with had I not been such a fool as to come 
to Italy. I lodged at my capital Milanese hotel, breakfast, bed, 
and dinner for 7 frs. a day. At Florence and Rome the prices in 
those days were but 8 frs., and at Genoa 6 frs. I had not spoken to 
a soul for many hours. I never felt so utterly lost and alone before, 
nor have I ever felt so since. The second day I met at the fadle 
a@’ héte a friendly face, the face of a good and genial man. It was the 
Rev. J. H. Andrews, then English chaplain at Milan. I solaced myself 
with some talk. The English Church service was held in a large 
room in our hotel. The next day was Sunday. I went to service in 
the morning. It was like sitting by the waters of Babylon, but I saw 
some English faces in that strange land, and began to take courage. 
Andrews was my only resource, so towards Andrews’s door I made 
my way in the afternoon. 

On entering, I found a gentleman seated—thin face, full mous- 
tache, well dressed, refined in manner, and charming in conversation. 
I was about to retire when both bade me be seated. Andrews at once 
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presented me to this stranger. It was Mr. C. H. Deacon, the pillar 
of the English Church at Milan, and general friend and benefactor 
of all itinerant and homeless tourists who drifted into the English 
Church on their way through Milan. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Deacon—since members of my own congre- 
gation in London—and my good friend Andrews, I owe some of my 
happiest hours in Italy. 

On the hot nights Andrews and I, now become warm friends, 
used to make our way naturally to Deacon’s charming house, and 
there, at the invitation of Mrs. Deacon—most delightful of hostesses 
—drink unlimited tea and make music. 

I had not brought my violin to Italy—I should certainly have 
lost it if I had. I lost nearly everything that I had with me in Italy 
that year. I made no music, but I soon found that Deacon was a 
splendid pianist, and at his house I met Pezze, the violoncellist, and 
Sessa, the violinist. Deacon introduced me to Reynolds, who called 
himself Vice-Consul ; and I remember that Lord Byron’s cook, who 
was still living, served us up an admirable dinner one night at the 
Consul’s residence. 

The heat being overpowering, and the natives having chosen that 
moment for emptying the cess-pools at my hotel, the place became 
little better than a pest-house, and we concluded to go to the lakes. 
We went to Como. There Deacon joined us. 

Our hotel at Carddenabbia overlooked the lake. There was a 
grand piano in the great saloon, with a marble balcony opening upon 
the water. Here, when the moon was full upon Como, would 
Deacon play to us after dinner. The music went out into the night. 
The white mist bathed the opposite promontory of Bellagio. I can 
just remember a face on the balcony in the twilight—and eyes, too. 
I was in my twenty-third year. I no longer sighed for Brunswick 
Square—I was reconciled to Italy. 

I had for years been an irregular student of theology, and I had 
read very carefully most of the standard theological books—Pearson, 
Butler, Paley, Hooker—and also weighted myself heavily with the 
High Church theology—Pusey, Newman, Manning, Keble, Miss 
Sewell, &c., besides reading Maurice and F. W. Robertson. This 
preparation laid me peculiarly open to the influence of “ Essays and 
Reviews,” which I eagerly devoured at Florence on my way home, 
and I was soon afterwards further enlightened by the writiags of 
Jowett and Colenso. These last are the men who gave me some 
hope for the future of the Church of England. The seed of some- 


thing like an enlightened and liberal theology seemed to be sown. 
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Theology soon absorbed the whole of my attention, and music went 
to the wall. I went up to Cambridge for my voluntary theological 
examination in 1860, was ordained in 1861, went straight to my 
lodgings, in the district of St. Peter’s, Hackney Road, Bethnal 
Green, and my violin career was virtually closed. 

From the time that I entered the Church I have never played to 
any real purpose. I resolved to make that sacrifice, and no subsequent 
reflection has led me to repent of my decision. 

I could never have played the violin by halves, and had I 
come up to London and entered the Church in the character of a 
fiddling parson, I should in all probability never have got credit for, 
or applied myself seriously to win, any other position. At all events, 
I should have been heavily weighted and laid myself open to many 
temptations. I should always have been coming west in search of 
musical society and distraction, and people would have said, as 
indeed my old friends. have said, ‘He should have stuck to the 
one thing which he could do well, and not meddled with theology.” 

These good people sometimes gave me credit for having made 
an heroic sacrifice. They knew nothing about it. The sacrifice I 
made was a very small one. From the age of twelve to the age of 
twenty-three, I had played the fiddle in season and out of season. 
Applause had lost its charm for me. I was hardened to flattery. 
My own critical taste disenchanted me with my own performances. 
Nothing but the best suited me, and I knew I never could attain 
to that as an executant myself, because I never could take up the 
violin professionally. Then fiddling was not my only taste. I had 
a passion for oratory, for literature, for the study of human nature, 
and for church work. For a time my new parochial sphere with its 
special enthusiasms expelled everything else. 

I know not what glamour in those days hung over the grimy and 
repulsive aspects of Bethnal Green life. ‘The reeking streets seemed 
beautiful to me in the evening sunshine ; the unwashed and multitu- 
dinous children, feeding on garbage in the gutter, filled me with 
infinite tenderness and pity, the more so because they seemed so 
happy ; the sick poor dying in back rooms, the workhouse wards, 
the close factory houses packed with pale girls starving at straw- 
bonnet work, the infatuated weaver’s descendants (many of them of 
the Huguenot refugees) still working their antiquated hand-looms at 
famine prices—all these scenes of my daily life seemed to me then 
exquisitely pathetic, novel, interesting, and exciting. I was not in 
the least depressed by the surrounding misery; I was not responsible 
for it. It was a problem to work at. I was strangely exhilarated by 
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it. I was not left to struggle alone. The aristocracy of my congre- 
gation were the small tradespeople. They rallied round me nobly, 
and I loved them ; they seemed to me infinitely good, and worthy, 
and staunch. I dropped into tea at the back of the shop. I cheered 
up the mother cumbeted with much serving, and the daughters with 
their smiling faces and ready hands were my district visitors, and 
taught in the Sunday school. 

In those happy and hopeful days, the late Mr. J. R. Green, since 
famous as the author of “ A Short History of the English People,” 
was my constant companion and close friend. Hehad a sole charge 
in the neighbouring parish of Hoxton, and for some two years we 
met almost daily; we were facing the same difficulties, discussing the 
same doubts, trying to solve the same problems. 

But this is no book concerning my clerical life. I hasten to 
recover the thin golden thread of music, which still continued, and 
probably will continue to the end, to run through my days, hidden 
at times in the complex fabric of the general life-work, but never 
really lost or broken. 

Thousands around me were leading dull lives of monotonous 
toil, with little refreshment or variety, too much shut up to the 
beerhouse or the counter, tempted by want and gin, tempted also to 
all kinds of chicanery and petty theft and sordid aims. I determined 
to try the effect of music, and good music, upon their narrow, busy, 
overburdened lives. 

I inyited Mr. C. H. Deacon, Signor Regondi—incomparable on 
the guitar and concertina—and Signor Pezze to come down and give 
a concert in the national school-room. The prices of admission were 
low—td. and 3¢. The room was crammed ; the music was a little 
over the people’s heads ; the respectable element predominated a 
little too much, as I expected, but the class I aimed at was fairly 
represented. The audience was hushed, attentive, a little awed, but 
intensely appreciative. I did not play myself. No one had heard 
me play there, so no one expected me to; and I might have lost my 
character as general manager and president had I contributed to the 
programme in a musical capacity. I confess the old war-horse 
within me began to chafe and paw the ground, impatient for action, 
when the players got well to work. I seemed to feel that my real 
place was at their side. I had been too lately weaned, but I kept 
my feelings to myself. 

I believe in music as I believe in pictures for the masses. It 
draws people together, smoothes the way to social intercourse, and 


very much facilitates the intercourse between a pastor and his flock. 
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Music is better than penny readings or lectures for this purpose, 
chiefly because penny readings, as a rule, are so badly and stupidly 
conducted. For one person who can attract attention by his reading 
or lecturing, there are a dozen who can excite interest amongst the 
poorer classes by singing and playing ; and professional musicians 
are, as a rule, very kind and liberal in giving their services if only a 
fit occasion presents itself. 

Tea meetings, speeches, and lectures were, however, easier to 
organise, and I was not long enough at Bethnal Green—hardly two 
years—to fairly test by their frequency the good of cheap music 
for the people parochially, nor was it my own parish, nor had I 
entirely my own way. But the experiment has been notoriously 
successful since in coffee music-halls and cheap concerts for the 
people. I am convinced that the influence of music over the poor 
is quite angelic. Music is the handmaid of religion and the mother 
of sympathy. The hymn tunes taken home by the children from 
church and chapel are blessed outlets of feeling—they humanise 
households all through the land. The Moody and Sankey tunes 
have exercised an elevating and even hallowing influence far and 
wide, over hill and dale, in remote Welsh hamlets, from Northum- 
berland to Devonshire, in the crowded dens of our manufacturing 
centres, and in lonely seaside villages. 

Teach the people to sing, and you will make them happy ; teach 
them to listen to sweet sounds, and you will go far to render them 
harmless. 

Since my ordination I have, with great reluctance, and under 
considerable pressure from old friends, broken through my rule of 
never playing in public. Once at St. Peter’s, Stepney, where I was 
curate for a short time, I played at a concert, got up for the edification 
of the parish, in the school-room. The people, I think, were too 
much surprised thoroughly to enjoy me in so completely novel and 
unexpected a character. 

Again, at St. James the Less, Westminster, at another school-room 
concert, I played. There I think the feelings of the audience were very 
mixed. A good many seemed scandalised at a parson playing the fiddle 
at all. Others were shocked at his performing thus publicly. 

When invited by the late lamented Mr. Spottiswoode, then 
President of the Royal Institution, to lecture on “Old Violins” 
before that learned assembly, I ventured to touch some of the match- 
less violins lent me on that occasion just sufficiently to illustrate a 
few points, and demonstrate certain peculiarities of tone. But my 
hand had lost its cunning, nor shall I ever again play the violin at all 
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to my own liking. Indeed, I keep my Strad. in a cabinet behind 
glass. There he rests unsounded and unstrung. 

Before the end of the century he will probably pass out of my 
hands. It is well that he should sleep awhile. I have worked him 
hard enough in my day. About A.D. 2000 he will probably emerge, 
fresh, powerful, and perhaps sweeter than ever, to tell the unborn 
generations of the twentieth century how great and magical an artificer 
was Antonius Stradiuarius Cremonensis, A.D. 1712. 

If these famous old violins did not have these long periods of 
rest they would soon be all worn out, and a.p. 2100 would only 
have them as museum specimens, no longer fit to be played upon. It 
is the collector who keeps them for years unstrung, the violinists 
who lay them by and neither play upon them nor lend them about 
who are the real benefactors and conservers of the Cremona gems. 
This thought often consoles me when I look at the kind and faithful 
face of my old violin, or take him out to pass my hand at times 
caressingly over the dear, familiar maple back, polished and all aglow, 
like transparent sunlit agate and so finely veined. I look at him ashelies 
mute in my hands—but not dead. Ah! how he used to sound beneath 
my bow in the crowded halls and at gay scenes that have faded out for 
ever with the “ days that are no more.” Ay! and how he shall sound 
again in other hands, and sing rapturously to other hearts, long after 
my hand has grown cold and my heart has ceased to beat. 


H. R. HAWEIS, 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF 
GOLD. 


T last the day for the most brilliant pageant that modern history 
has ever been called upon to chronicle had been settled. 
After much penning of documents, and frequent deliberations that 
resulted in nought, it had been finally agreed upon that the 
memorable interview between Henry of England and Francis of 
France was to take place within the shadow of the castle of Guisnes, 
early in the month of June in the year of grace 1520. Never was 
the proverb that union is force more calculated to be of service to 
those who swayed the destinies of nations than in the second decade 
of the sixteenth century. Europe was at the mercy of three youthful 
sovereigns, any two of whom by entering into an alliance offensive 
and defensive could grievously spoil the third, and make the most 
marked alterations in the map of the continent. And it was towards 
our island—the wealthy, prosperous England, under the rule of bluff 
King Hal—that the attention of foreign diplomacy was especially 
directed. ‘To which ever side England promised her aid victory was 
assured. Francis the First knew that he had nothing to fear from 
his great rival if once the houses of Valois and Tudor acted in unison 
and vowed to uphold the same cause. Nor was the cold, calculating 
Charles the Fifth, in spite of the extensive empire which called him 
master, in ignorance of this fact. With the hostile forces of England 
and France arrayed against him, he was conscious that it would 
bode ill for the safety of his vast yet ill-welded-together dominion. 
At the first blast of the trumpet of war he was aware that Italy would 
seek to free herself from the Austrian yoke, that the Spaniard and 
Fleming would again be at daggers drawn, that Navarre would cast 
him off, whilst German and Burgundian would fall an easy prey to 
the foe. The union of the lilies of France with the leopards of 
England was, he said, equivalent to the dismemberment of half of 
his Imperial possessions. 
Hence French and Imperial diplomatists were busy in scheming 
against each for the favour of England and in flattering English 
vanity. Henry the Eighth, deep, cautious, and inclined to face both 
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ways, for a time played his hand with much cunning. He was 
friendly to Francis, he did not throw cold water upon the pretensions 
of the Dauphin to the hand of his daughter the Princess Mary, and 
yet at the same time, so subtle was his tact, he failed to excite the 
jealousy of Charles. In all his words and actions he was careful not 
to pledge himself to any decided course ; he held the balance evenly 
between the two contending parties, and hesitated to throw the 
weight of his influence into the scale of either. For months he occu- 
pied this neutral position ; then, worked upon by his powerful adviser 
the great Cardinal, who had always favoured a French alliance, he 
made a move which caused the heart of Francis to beat exultingly. 
He at last consented, after repeated promises and delays, to cross the 
Channel and hold an interview with his brother-sovereign during 
which they might discuss many matters for the advantage of both 
countries, He drew up with his own hand a letter in which he 
addressed Francis in every term which cordiality could inspire. He 
despatched a special envoy to Paris with full instructions how to act 
and what to say. Francis was to be told that the king of England 
had always entertained for him the warmest friendship, that he desired 
nothing better than that an intimate union should exist between the 
two countries, and that he was most anxious to meet his royal brother 
face to face. The affection each bore to the other in his heart, said 
Henry, was the chief means “to knit the assured knot of perseverant 
amity betwixt them above any other.” ‘Nor was this all. “For,” he 
continued, “remembering the noble and excellent gifts, as well of 
nature touching their goodly statures and activeness, and of grace 
concerning their wondrous wisdoms and other princely virtues—as 
also of fortune, depending upon their substances and puissaunce given 
unto them by Almighty God, and wherein more conformity is betwixt 
them than in or amongst all other Christian Princes, it is not to be 
marvelled if this agreeable consonance of semblable properties and 
affections do vehemently excite and stir them both, not only to love 
and tenderly favour each other, but also personally to visit, see and 
speak together, whereby that thing which as yet standing upon reports 
is covered with a shadow shall be brought to the light face to face, if 
it proceed ; and finally make such impression of entire love in their 
hearts that the same shall be always permanent and never be 
dissolved, to the pleasure of God, their both comforts, and the weal of 
all Christendom.” ! 

The preparations for the interview were entrusted by both nations 


' State Papers, Domestic, Feb. 21, 1520. ‘‘ Instructions to Sir Richard Wing- 
field,” Edited by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
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to Wolsey, the current of whose mind, as witnessed his establishments 
at Hampton Court and York Place, set naturally towards pomp and 
pageantry, and who was skilled in all the lore of precedents and the 
severe etiquette so dear to chamberlains. Yet the task was far from 
an easy one. He had to draw up a list of the flower of the nobles 
and gentry from every shire who were to swell the retinue of the king. 
He had to arrange the escort which was to accompany his master 
to France, and also the escort which was “‘ to ride with the King of 
England at the embracing of the two kings,” when they met at Guisnes. 
He had to see that the chief officers of the royal household were “in 
their best manner apparelled according to their estates and degrees.” 
He had to superintend the packing of “the rich copes with the 
vestments given to the monastery of Westminster by the late king,” 
together with the “ best hangings, travers, jewels, images, altar cloths, 
&c.,” which were to be borrowed for the occasion and to be used for 
divine service across the Channel. It also fell within his province 
to pick out the king’s guard, which was to consist of two hundred of 
“the tallest and most elect persons with doublets, hosen and caps ; each 
man is to have two coats, one of goldsmith’s work with the king’s 
cognizance, the base to be scarlet and the nether part to have a guard 
of cloth of gold ; the other coat to be red with a rose on the breast, 
and the crown imperial.” The guard was to be armed with bows 
and arrows. Then it behoved him to keep a sharp eye upon the 
orders and movements of those who, subject to his suggestions, had 
to carry out the various details which were to make the interview a 
brilliant success. The chamberlain and the ministers of the wardrobe 
were to attend to the construction of the lists and galleries for the 
jousts “half way between Guisnes and Arde,” and to decorate the 
king’s house at Calais with “ Arras tapestry and other necessaries.” 
The cofferer was to provide the victuals. The warden of the Cinque 
Ports was to be entrusted with the shipping and had to transport all 
who were to take part in the interview to Calais. A special person, 
appointed by the king, was to provide “ hobbies, palfreys, hounds, 
greyhounds, horns, leashes, collars and other things for presents.” 
To all these things, both on this and the other side of the Channel, 
Wolsey had to attend.' 

At last all the preliminary arrangements were completed, and the 
Cardinal had determined upon those privileged ones who were to 
form the retinue of the English king. His own name headed the list 
“with 300 servants of whom 12 shall be chaplains, and 50 gentlemen 
with 50 horses ;” next came “our Archbishop with 70 servants, 5 to 


! State Papers, Henry VIII., No. 704. ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
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be chaplains, and 10 gentlemen with 30 horses ;” and then, in pompous 
parade, appeared dukes, marquises, earls, barons, bishops, knights, 
and gentry from every county, all with their chaplains and retainers, 
until the sum total of the goodly company was swelled to “ 3,997 
persons, and 2,087 horses.” The queen had a like escort; “1,175 
persons and 778 horses.”' A retinue equally splendid and imposing 
was also to attend upon the French sovereign. 

The interview between the two monarchs was to take place upon 
the arid plain of Guisnes close to the French frontier but within the 
English pale. It had been intended that Henry and his retinue 
should have taken up their quarters within the walls of the castle of 
Guisnes, but a brief inspection of the ancient fortress showed how 
unsuited it was for such hospitality. The English commissioners 
who had crossed over to Calais to make all necessary arrangements 
wrote to Wolsey that “‘the master mason has advertised them that 
two hundred masons and bricklayers cannot manage the repairs—no 
facing will serve ; the keep is too ruinous to mend.”? The castle 
was indeed little better than a ruin; the elements had made sad 
havoc with its outer walls, its battlements had crumbled away, huge 
cracks like the furrows of age wrinkled around its loopholes and 
lancet windows, whilst its moat was full of weeds and mire : it was 
evident at a glance that no building was less fitted to serve as the 
temporary home for a magnificent monarch. The castle was there- 
fore abandoned, though measures were adopted so that Wolsey 
might take up his abode in it “ surely but not pleasantly.” Before 
the green in front of the dilapidated fortress, art and labour were 
striving their utmost to compensate for all deficiencies by erecting a 
summer palace of the most gorgeous proportions, to be furnished 
with everything that wealth could command and luxury suggest. “The 
palace,” writes the late Mr. Brewer,’ the careful and accomplished 
editor of the archives of this period, “ was an exact square of 328 
feet. It was pierced on every side with oriel windows and clerestories 
curiously glazed, the mullions and posts of which were overlaid with 
gold. An embattled gate, ornamented on both sides with statues 
representing men in various attitudes of war and flanked by an 
embattled tower, guarded the entrance. From this gate to the 
entrance of the palace arose in long ascent a sloping dais or hallpace, 
along which were grouped ‘images of sore and terrible counten- 
ances’ in armour of argentine or bright metal. At the entrance, 
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under an embowered landing place facing the great doors, stood 
antique figures girt with olive branches. The passages, the roofs of 
the galleries from place to place and from chamber to chamber, were 
covered with white silk fluted and embowed with silken hangings of 
divers colours and braided cloths, ‘ which showed like bullions of fine 
burnished gold.’ The roofs of the chambers were studded with roses 
set in lozenges and diapered on a ground of fine gold. Panels 
enriched with antique carving and gilt bosses covered the spaces 
between the windows ; whilst all along the corridors and from every 
window hung tapestry of silk and gold embroidered with figures. 
Chairs covered with cushions of Turkey work, cloths of estate of 
various shapes and sizes overlaid with golden tissue and rich 
embroidery ornamented the state apartments. The square on every 
side was decorated with equal richness and blazed with the same 
profusion of glass, gold, and ornamental hangings; and ‘every 
quarter of it, even the least, was a habitation fit for a prince,’ says 
Fleuranges, who had examined it with the critical eye of a rival and 
a Frenchman.” 

Whilst these preparations were being carried out, the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth was bent upon nullifying the results which might 
arise from the interview. It was not in his power to prevent the 
meeting of the kings of England and France, but he was resolved 
that his great rival should not be allowed to have his own way 
entirely in the matter. He wrote to Wolsey that he was desirous of 
paying a visit to Canterbury, that he had long wished to meet his 
brother of England, and that many years had passed since he had last 
seen his aunt, the queen Katherine. He therefore proposed to land at 
Dover in the middle of May, and trusted that nothing would interfere 
with the execution of his plan. Katherine, who had never been in 
favour of the interview between Henry and Francis, pressed her 
husband to accord her nephew the favour he requested—a request 
all the more gratifying and extraordinary, she said, coming from an 
emperor to a king. Henry assented. At the time appointed he and 
Katherine quitted London and set out for the Kentish coast, there 
to meet his imperial majesty. At Canterbury they halted. The 
same evening of their arrival at the cathedral city, Charles landed at 
Dover and was received by Wolsey. . “ In his retinue,” writes the old 
chronicler Hall, “ were many noble men and many fair ladies of his 
blood, as princes and princesses ; and one lady as chief to be noted 
was the Princess Avinion. Great joy made the people of England to 
see the emperor, and more to see the benign manner and meekness 
of so high a prince.” Early the next morning Henry rode over to 
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Dover to pay his homage to his illustrious visitor. The two sove- 
reigns then took horse for Canterbury, “the more to solemnise the 
feast of Pentecost ; but specially to see the Queen of England, his 
aunt, was the intent of the emperor.” The visit lasted until the end 
of the month, when Charles embarked at Sandwich for Flanders. Of 
what occurred during this interview we have no record. ‘The two sove- 
reigns were frequently engaged in deep conversation ; no witnesses were 
ever permitted to be present, nor does Wolsey appear to have been 
taken into the confidence of his master. It is not difficult, however, 
to imagine what was the chief topic of discussion at this interview. 
Charles, we may reasonably suppose, was urging his own claims, and 
proving how much more England would have to gain by an alliance 
with the Empire than with France. If he did not come as a definite 
suitor for the hand of the Princess Mary, we may be sure that he 
took good care to disparage the pretensions of the Dauphin to that 
honour. Henry was left puzzled and undecided. He was fascinated 
by the dazzling prospect of an Imperial alliance, yet he did not wish 
to break with Francis. He would have preferred Charles as the 
husband of the Princess Mary, but then she had been as good as 
engaged to the Dauphin! Was it wise to be off with the old love 
before he was sure of the new? ‘There was an old English proverb, 
that between two stools was an unsafe position. Thus vacillating and 
insincere, the king of England crossed the Channel to meet Francis. 

Upon his arrival at the fairy structure specially erected to receive 
him, he had no reason to complain of any lack of splendour or 
supervision on the part of his master of the ceremonies. Wolsey 
had performed his task with admirable tact and accuracy. Nota 
hitch was apparent in any of the arrangements, whilst the scene 
which met the gaze of Henry as he looked out of the oriel windows 
of his “crystal palace” was one of unparalleled magnificence and 
picturesque activity. Almost every twenty yards of the large open 
green which bordered the town of Guisnes on the south was covered 
with tents, many of them lurid with emblazonry, of all shapes and sizes, 
upon the crests of which floated banners and pennons of every hue. 
Threading their way through the narrow lines which separated 
canvas from canvas were prancing barbs and sluggish mules, gaily 
decked with flowers and ribbons, laden with baggage and necessaries 
for the camp. Before each tent of knight and squire stood a sentry, 
the bright June sunshine causing his bill and lance to glisten like a 
flame of silver. The peasant women from Calais in their picturesque 
caps and wimples wandered about selling their fish and fruit to all 
who looked like purchasers or, when business was slack, amused 
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themselves by flirting with the lacqueys and mule drivers. Dotted 
about the plain were small troops of cavalry rehearsing their 
manceuvres or engaged in mimic combat. Here and there on 
vacant spots, more especially at the further limit of the green, little 
crowds were assembled watching some wrestling match or bout with 
quarter staves between certain lusty retainers, or else laughing at 
the antics of a bear brought over for exhibition by an itinerant 
speculator from the neighbouring Arde. All was movement, for to 
everybody everything was new, and curiosity had to be satisfied ; 
and, thanks to the fountains, “ fed by secret conduits hid beneath the 
earth,” which spouted forth claret and hypocras into silver cups to 
quench the thirst of any who craved a drink, all was merriment. So 
splendid and luxurious was the garnishing of the tents, so dazzling 
the armour of the knights and nobles, so gorgeous the dresses of the 
heralds and pursuivants, so artistic the military display of horse and 
foot, of archers and yeomen of the guard, and so lavish and profuse 
the gratifying of all that could minister to the wants and ostentation 
of man, that the quondam arid common in front of the crumbling 
castle of Guisnes had become transformed into a veritable “field of 
cloth of gold.” 

From one entry in the papers before us we can learn how generous 
the commissariat was to be on this festive occasion. The following is 
an estimate “for the diets of the king and queen with other nobles 
at Calais and Guisnes for one month” : “ 700 quarters of wine at 12s. 
a quarter; 150 tuns French and Gascon wine at 1tos. the tun; 
6 butts sweet wine, £27; 550 tuns of beer at 20s. ; 340 beeves at 
40S. ; 2,200 muttons at 55.; 800 veals at 5s. ; 80 hogs of grease 
at 8s. ; salt and fresh fish, £300 ; spices, £440; diaper and linen 
cloth, £300; 4,000 lb, wax, £200; white lights, £26. 135. 4d. ; 
poultry, £1.300; pewter vessels, £300; brazen pans, spits, &c., 
£200 ; 5,600 quarters of coal, £280 ; tall wood and billet, £200 ; 
the stable, £200 ; costs of purveyors, £140; hoys and crayers for 
conveyance of victuals, £73. 6s. 8¢.; 4 pipes Ipocras, £80; 
rushes, £ 40; 200 cooks and 12 pastelers at 20d. a day ; 40 labourers 
at 6d. ; 12 brewers and 12 bakers at 8¢.; carriage of victuals from 
Calais to Guisnes, £ 130.”! There was therefore to be no stint in 
the palace ; open house was to be kept, and all comers were to be 
entertained. ‘The inferior officers of the household were almost as 
numerous as a regiment on full strength. Above two hundred 
attendants were employed in the kitchen alone. 

No sooner had Henry set sail for Calais than Francis quitted 
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Montreuil for Arde, a town close to the English pale, and within a 
short ride of Guisnes. Arde, we are told, was “an old town long 
ago destroyed, of which the king had caused the fosses and castle to 
be repaired with diligence.” Determined upon not being annoyed 
by the roughs who always love to watch a pageant, Francis before 
leaving Montreuil issued a proclamation ordering that “none should 
follow his train nearer than two leagues on pain of the halter, except 
those enrolled.” Consequently some ten thousand vagabonds were 
disappointed of the pleasure they had anticipated, and returned 
sulking to their own homes. Upon arriving at Arde, Francis, 
accompanied by his retinue, set out for their tents, which were 
pitched outside the walls of the town and sloped gradually down 
until they almost touched the English quarter. Two leagues 
separated the kings of England and France—two leagues which 
were simply one mass of billowy canvas and dazzling emblazonry. 
The scene from the French side, as was to be expected from a 
people pre-eminent for artistic taste, was the more imposing. “ As 
the French,” writes Mr. Brewer, “had proposed that both parties 
should lodge in tents erected on the field, they had prepared 
numerous pavilions, fitted up with halls, galleries, and chambers 
ornamented within and without with gold and siiver tissue. Amidst 
golden balls and quaint devices glittering in the sun, rose a gilt 
figure of St. Michael, conspicuous for his blue mantle powdered with 
golden fleur de dys, and crowning a royal pavilion of vast dimensions 
supported by a single mast. In his right hand he held a dart, in his 
left a shield emblazoned with the arms of France. Inside the root 
of the pavilion represented the canopy of heaven ornamented with 
stars and figures of the zodiac. The lodgings of the queen, of the 
Duchess d’Alencon, the king’s favourite sister, and of other ladies 
and princes of the blood were covered with cloth of gold. The rest 
of the tents to the number of three or four hundred, emblazoned 
with the arms of their owners, were pitched on the banks of a small 
river outside the city walls.” Among the fair visitors then under 
canvas on the slopes outside Arde was Ann Boleyn. 

With the arrival of the two sovereigns the proceedings of the 
pageant commenced. Wolsey was the first to open the ball. 
Accompanied by a splendid retinue of princes and nobles, he 
rode his mule down the tented plain, to pay his royal master’s 
respects to Francis. He was preceded by fifty gentlemen of the 
household, bareheaded and bonnet in hand, each with a great gold 
chain worn scarf-ways, and mounted on horses richly caparisoned 
with crimson velvet. Then followed his ushers, also fifty gentlemen, 
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“bareheaded and bearing gold maces as large as a man’s head at 
one end.” After them, staggering beneath the weight of a magnificent 
cross of gold with a crucifix of precious stones, came the cardinal’s 
cross-bearer, “clothed in a long robe of crimson velvet; on his 
shoulders a fine hood with a short cornet of crimson velvet lined 
below with fine embroidery and goldsmith’s work.” Four lacqueys 
in doublets of cloth of gold, and with their magnificent plumed 
bonnets in their hands, now took up ‘their places. Then appeared 
the central figure of all this pomp. Mounted on a barded mule, 
“with headstall, studs, buckles, and stirrups of fine gold, and the 
trappings of crimson velvet,” sat Wolsey, his red hat with its large 
hanging tassels overshadowing his sallow shaven face. He was 
dressed in “a robe of velvet upon figured crimson velvet, the rochet 
of fine linen overall.” Pride, temper, and arrogance were revealed 
in every feature of that masterful visage—in the well-cut hazel eyes 
full of intellect and passion which gleamed beneath the bushy pent- 
house of their marked eyebrows, in the angry lines that curled around 
the domineering mouth, in the hound-like looseness of the coarse 
yellow cheeks, in the massive jaw and sharp, resolute chin. As he 
walked his mule slowly down the long line of spectators all bent 
their heads and did him reverence, but few dared to look up and 
meet his hard, searching gaze. After him followed five or six 
bishops, with the grand prior of Jerusalem and other chiefs of the 
religious orders. The imposing procession was then brought up by 
a hundred archers of the king’s guard, “well mounted, with their 
bows bent and their quivers at their sides.” In this state the 
cardinal approached the town of Arde; there he dismounted in front 
of the royal tent amid a salute which would have honoured majesty, 
_ and did homage in his master’s name to Francis, who received him 
bareheaded and with every tribute of deference and affection.! 
“The pomp and splendour of Wolsey’s retinue on this occasion,” 
writes Mr. Brewer, “‘ were often urged against the cardinal as a proof 
of his pride and presumption. It must be remembered, however, 
that he was acting as proctor and representative of two kings. As 
their accredited representative in the eyes of the most chivalrous and 
magnificent nation in the world, acknowledged universally even then 
as supreme in all matters of art, dress, decoration, or public pageantry, 
he might wish to show that his master, the king of France as well as 
of England, did not fall a whit behind the most splendid monarch of 
the age. For the time being Wolsey had by his genius raised his 
master to the first rank and foremost place among the potentates of 
' State Papers, June 11, 1520. ‘* The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
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Christendom. It was the purpose of this interview to show him to the 
world surrounded by all those accessories to which the imagination 
of nine-ténths of mankind at that time lent itself a willing prisoner. 
Railway scrip, or a supposed balance at a man’s bankers, effects that 
object now.” 

Next day this visit of ceremony was returned by the representa- 
tives of Francis, who were received by the English king in his summer 
place; “ very honourably, amid great noise of artillery and music.” 
So boisterous was the hospitality of our nobles that they permitted 
no refusal, and, when necessary, even used force to compel the 
Frenchmen to accept the entertainment put before them. The lords 
of England, we are told, feasted the French lords in their tents 
marvellously from the greatest to the least—“ et jusques 4 deschirer 
leurs robbes quand ils n’y voulaient entrer pour les festier.’! These 
preliminaries settled, the day was fixed upon for the interview 
between the two sovereigns. Francis, in consequence of Henry 
having crossed the Channel, had agreed to be the first to pass the 
frontier and greet his royal brother. Early on the morning of 
Thursday, the seventh of June, being the day of Féte Dieu, he quitted 
his tent amid the roar of the neighbouring guns, accompanied by his 
retinue of marshals of France, pensioners, archers, Swiss and yeomen 
of the guard all clad in cloth of gold and silver. Before Francis rode 
the constable “ in cloth of gold frieze set with jewels, and his horse 
barded with the same, bearing the naked sword chased with gold 
fleurs-de-lys.” Mounted upon “a beautiful horse covered with gold- 
smith’s work,” the French king, escorted on either side by the princes 
of the blood, wended his way slowly down the incline to the frontier, 
where between two hillocks was set up a gorgeous pavilion, bright 
with the varied emblazonry of England and France, in which the two 
sovereigns were to confer. 

A shot fired from the fort at Arde had given the English warning 
that Francis had made his move. Henry was not slow to follow his 
rival’s example, and with Wolsey by his side, rode his powerful stallion 
towards the pavilion. At the border-line hetwen the English pale and 
the French territory the two monarchs halted, “ at about two casts of a 
bowl from each other.” For the moment a deep silence prevailed, 
and the escorts of the two nations were quick to compare the respec- 
tive merits of the two chiefs. The Frenchman presented a marked 
contrast to his English brother. Slight of figure, somewhat effemi- 
nate in face, with the languishing eyes of his house and the carefully 
trimmed moustache and pointed beard then worn by most of his 
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countrymen, Francis, splendidly mounted, faced the English camp. 
He was dressed in a mantle of cloth of gold, which fell over a short 
cassock of gold frieze, and profusely jewelled. Down the front and 
along the sleeves, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and “ ropes of pearls,” 
were strewn in lavish array. Upon his head was a ruby velvet 
bonnet enriched with plumes and brilliants. The King of England 
was equally magnificently attired, though his stalwart proportions made 
him appear the less bedecked and bedizened. Henry, before gross 
sensuality and heavy feeding had done their work of expansion, was 
eminently a splendid specimen of the manly vigorous English race as 
it then existed. Above the middle height, broad-shouldered and 
deep-chested, his face massive but not coarse, the brow wide and 
intellectual, the nose straight from the forehead, though too thick 
and short for perfect beauty, the full lips and cheek fringed by silky 
auburn hair, he was, as Hall writes, “ the most goodliest prince that 
ever reigned over the realm of England.” His somewhat burly 
figure was apparelled in cloth of silver damask, thickly ribbed with 
cloth of gold and studded with gems, whilst his charger was gaily 
caparisoned with trappings overlaid with gold and curiously wrought 
mosaic work. 

At first as the sovereigns rode done the plain, accompanied by 
their respective escorts, mutual fears and jealousies had arisen. Was 
it possible for Englishmen and Frenchmen to meet and to forget the 
long rivalry of the past? Suppose the arranged interview was but a 
ruse and a prelude to some evil scheme? The Frenchman watched 
the escort in attendance upon Henry and trembled for the safety ot 
the head of the house of Valois. The Englishman saw Francis sur- 
rounded by his archers and his cavaliers, and was in like consterna- 
tion. “Sire,” cried Lord Abergavenny, running up to Henry as his 
majesty was about to spring in the saddle to ride down to the frontier, 
“Sire, ye be my king and sovereign, wherefore, above all, I am 
bound to show you the truth and not to let for none. I have been 
in the French party and they be more in number—double so many 
as ye be.” Such craven fears were not to be tolerated. “Sire,” 
cried Lord Shrewsbury, “whatever my lord of Abergavenny sayeth, I 
myself have been there, and the Frenchmen be more in fear of you and 
your subjects than your subjects be of them. Wherefore, if I were 
worthy to give counsel, your Grace should march forward.” Then 
replied Henry, “So we intend, my lord,” and seating himself in his 
wide, heavy saddle, he pushed on till the frontier close by the valley 
of Arde was reached. 

Thus the two met, each within his own territory yet but few 
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yards separating them. The silence which respect had inspired as 
the two kings neared the limits of their dominions was but moment- 
ary, and was instantly succeeded by a burst of music. Then, 
as if each were in haste to make the first advances, Henry and 
Francis put spurs to their horses, and, bonnet in hand, galloped 
one towards the other. As they met they warmly grasped hands and 
three times embraced ; then, on dismounting, they again embraced, 
and walked arm linked in arm towards the pavilion. No one 
accompanied the august pair into the tent save Wolsey and the 
Admiral of France, who followed in the rear of their masters. Whilst 
the interview was taking place strict ward was kept outside by the 
Constables of France and England, with their swords drawn and 
held at the salute. As the two kings, after a brief parley, emerged 
from the tent presentations were made ; the French and English 
escorts fraternised; barrels of wine were brought forward and 
broached, and each toasted the other, repeating several times “‘ Good 
friends, French and English.” ‘The inferiors followed the example 
of their betters, and the first day of the meeting was passed in much 
revelry. When night cast its shadows there were many glad to seize 
the opportunity to sleep off the effects of debauch. 

The next two days—the Friday and Saturday—were passed in 
the exchange of civilities between the French and English, and in a 
careful examination of the spot where the tournament was to take 
place, and of the rules laid down by Wolsey and the Constable of 
France, with the assistance of the nobles and knights, as to the 
regulation of the combat. The jousts were to be held in a park on 
the high ground between Arde and Guisnes, which was enclosed and 
fenced round bya sunken ditch. Long galleries, hung with tapestry, 
were erected on each side of the lists for the use of the spectators, 
whilst ‘‘ a chamber, well hung with tapestry and glazed,” was specially 
fitted up as the box for the two queens. At each entry to the park 
were triumphal arches, and beneath them was stationed a guard of 
twelve French and twelve English archers, who, however, had orders 
not to refuse “ entry to any person honourably apparelled.” Planted 
at the foot of the lists was “ the tree of noblesse ” bearing “ the noble 
thorn (the sign of Henry) entwined with raspberry ” (/ramboise, the 
sign of Francis), on which was to be hung the shields of those about 
to engage in combat. The trunk of this artificial tree was swathed 
in cloth of gold and green damask, whilst its leaves were cut out of 
green silk, and the sham fruit it bore was made of silver and Venetian 
gold. Upon the hanging of the royal shields there arose the jealous 
question of precedence. Was the shield of Francis to be hung up 
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first, or was that of Henry? ‘The heralds were unable to decide so 
nice a point, and had to refer the matter to a higher authority. The 
Constable of France was called upon in the French interest, and the 
Marquis of Dorset in that of England, to give judgment. The 
judges were nonplussed, until finally, we are told, “the King of 
England caused the French king’s arms to be placed on the right, 
and his own-on the left, equally high.” ' 

It had been arranged that Henry and Francis, each supported 
by some eighteen gentlemen of the best blood of France and 
England, should hold against all comers. Strict rules were drawn 
up to prevent accidents and disputes. Sharp steel was not to be 
used, as in times past, “in consequence of the numerous accidents 
to noblemen,” but only “arms for strength, agility, and pastime,” 
such as blunt lances, or single-handed sharp swords with blunt 
points, but “closing not allowed, unless the comer desire it.” If the 
judges decided that the challenger was worsted in any combat, he 
was to give “a gold token to the lady in whose cause the comer 
fights.” Ifa challenger struck or killed the horse of his opponent, 
he was to be debarred from running again that day. Whoever struck 
against the saddle of his opponent was to be disallowed two broken 
lances. The courses were to be run “between one hour after 
- dinner and six o’clock in the evening,” and each challenger was 
entitled to run eight courses. Anyone disarmed so that he could 
not complete his courses was to be content with what he had done 
during the day. If the horse of a comer bolted from the lists but 
yet ran the course, it was to be counted as a course. “ All Sundays 
and feasts of the French and English churches shall be observed by 
abstinence of running.” ? 

On Sunday afternoon Henry and Francis crossed over from their 
respective camps to do homage each to the consort of the other. 
The King of England as he rode to Arde was attired, we are informed 
by the court chronicler of the period, “in a double mantle of clogh 
of gold made like a cloak embroidered with jewels and goldsmith’s 
work” ; on his head he wore “a beautiful cap of fine gold cloth,” 
and round his neck was a splendid collar blazing with gems, “ three 
of which were very conspicuous.” On arriving at the lodgings of the 
Queen of France, he was met at the entrance by the most beautiful 
of the ladies of the household dressed in cloth of gold. The weak- 
ness of Henry for the sex did not permit him to hurry over this part 
of the ceremony ; he passed slowly along the line of fair dames—was 
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Ann Boleyn among them ?—and amused himself by critically inspect- 
ing its ranks. “II alloit tout & son aise pour les veoir 4 son plaisir,” 
we are informed. At the end of the corridor he was met by the 
mother of Francis “‘ dressed as a widow,” who did him reverence 
and led him to the apartments of her daughter-in-law. The Queen 
of France, whose gown of gold frieze was one mass of gems and lace 
rose from her chair of state to meet her illustrious visitor and 
extended her hand, which Henry, kneeling on one knee, reverently 
kissed. Then he sate beside her and talked with her and her ladies 
until dinner was announced. The banquet was held in a chamber 
“hung with cloth of gold from top to bottom,” but the medizval 
reporter who can describe with no little effect the furniture of the 
apartment, the music that was played and the dresses that were 
worn, candidly confesses his incompetence to touch upon the viands 
that were eaten, and the magnificence of the plate upon which they were 
served. The table ran down the length of the room, and the dishes 
were only placed on one side of it, consequently no guest had a 
vis-a-vis. Henry sat at the head, next him was the Queen, then the 
Duchess of Alencon and Madame de Vendéme. Each of these 
distinguished personages had a service apart in vessels of gold. 
Among the entremets were dishes shaped as leopards and sala- 
manders supporting the house of Valois, “qui estoit une chose 
triumphante.” At the third service largesse was cried by the herald, 
and then came music, songs, and dances to fill up the interval whilst 
digestion was waiting upon appetite. At five o’clock Henry took 
his leave, and as the fair ladies of the court came to see him off, he 
indulged in a little of the swagger of the circus for their benefit. 
We read that “on mounting his horse he gave it the spur, and made 
it bound and curvet as valiantly as a man could do.” Upon his road 
to Guisnes he met Francis returning to Arde ; the two sovereigns 
embraced, and each asked of the other “What cheer?” We are 
told that the reception given by the Queen of England to Francis 
was in every way equal to that with which Henry had been enter- 
tained.! 

The following day the jousts commenced, and were continued 
throughout the week, with the exception of Wednesday, when they 
had to be put off owing to an unusually high wind. On the Monday 
and Thursday the Kings of England and France with their aids held 
the list against all comers. The skill and prowess of Henry were 
specially remarked. He wielded swords which the comparatively 
puny Francis essayed in vain to raise or to sweep in swift circles 
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round his head, after the fashion of his brother monarch. When he 
spurred his charger forward to meet his antagonist, with lance couched 
low and the erect, yet easy seat which made him conspicuous in 
the field when he rode to hounds, the shock of the collision was 
almost always too severe for his challenger to encounter, and saddle 
after saddle was emptied before the powerful rush of his thrust. Next 
to Henry in the opinion of the crowd was the magnificent Henry 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who vied hard with his master to carry off 
the honours of the tournament. “The King of England and Suffolk,” 
we read, “did marvels.” On the days when the sovereigns did not 
monopolise the lists the- gay crowd were amused by the jousting 
matches between the French and English, by the combats at the 
barriers, by wrestling, and by the antics of the mummers which 
invariably wound up the sports of the day. At these entertainments 
the Queens of England and France were always present, “ with their 
ladies richly dressed in jewels and with many chariots, litters and 
hackneys covered with cloth of gold and silver and emblazoned with 
their arms.” They looked down upon the lists below from their 
glazed gallery hung with tapestry, and were often observed to be 
engaged in conversation. The ladies in waiting endeavoured to follow 
the example of their mistresses, but the difficulties of language stood 
in the way, and much of their talk, we are informed, had to be carried 
on through the somewhat chilling medium of interpreters.' 

At the commencement of the interview between the two sovereigns 
much suspicious fear was excited in the breasts of both nations as 
to the possibility of any treachery being practised. Francis never 
entered the English pale unless Henry was also within French 
territory. Each monarch was therefore the hostage of the other ; if 
_ the English seized upon Francis,’the French could capture Henry, and 
thus the success of an infamous ruse would be invalidated. But as 
the intimacy between the two monarchs ripened, this suspicion of the 
good faith of either side began to be regarded as unworthy and 
needlessly offensive. One morning Francis, with the chivalrous 
politeness of a Frenchman, and to prove that he had no fear of foul 
play, rode over to Guisnes whilst Henry was at breakfast, cordially 
embraced him, and laughingly cried, “Here you see I am your 
prisoner!” After this exhibition of confidence all suspicion between 
the two peoples was finally set at rest. Henry crossed over to Arde 
when he so chose with or without escort, and Francis adopted the 
same freedom. The French and English nobles, with their retainers, 
mingled unrestrainedly with each other, and only exhibited their 
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antagonism when they met in the lists to run a tilt or to fight with 
their heavy two-handed swords at the barriers. During the whole 
time when the open plain between Guisnes and Arde was one mass 
of emblazoned canvas, nothing was more complete and harmonious 
than the entente cordiale which then existed between the two peoples. 
We do‘not read of a single quarrel, a single dispute, or of any 
differences of opinion calculated to disturb the graceful concord 
which characterised the occasion. On the contrary, Frenchman and 
Englishman vied with one another in the performance of acts of 
courtesy and good feeling. To the long rivalry of the past had 
succeeded, it would appear, unison and warm friendship. 

On Sunday, the 24th of June, the lists closed with a’solemn mass 
sung by Wolsey in a chapel erected for the occasion on the field. 
It contained an altar and reliquaries, and at the side were two 
canopies of cloth of gold, with chairs for the legates of England and 
France and the cardinals of France, whilst the seats below were 
placed for the French bishops. Opposite sate the ambassadors 
of the Pope and the King of Spain. The English bishops stood 
round the altar, acting as deacons and subdeacons, with the 
exception of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who sat apart near the 
French bishops. Here as in the conflict of the lists the spirit of 
courtesy prevailed. When the Cardinal de Bourbon, according to 
the fashion of the time, brought the Gospel to the French king to 
kiss, Francis declined the honour and commanded the book to be 
offered first to the king of England, an act of precedence which, 
however, Henry was too well bred to avail himself of. At the Agnus 
Dei when the Pax was presented to the two queens, the same 
graceful hesitation was repeated. Each declined to kiss it first, and 
as neither would be turned from her purpose, the two dames, “ after 
many mutual respects, kissed each other instead.” At the close of the 
service a sermon in Latin was delivered by Pace, Wolsey’s secretary, 
enlarging upon the blessings of peace ; this ended, a great fire-work 
was shot up into the sky. “There appeared in the air from Arde a 
great artificial salamander or dragon four fathoms long and full of 
fire ; many were frightened, thinking it a comet or some monster, as 
they could see nothing to which it was attached : it passed right over 
the chapel to Guisnes as fast as a footman can go, and as high as a 
bolt shot from a cross-bow.” Mass celebrated, a splendid banquet 
concluded the festivities of the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” We 
learn that it was not the custom for royalty on these occasions to 
partake of the dishes placed before it ; “as the kings and queens 
always dined at home before coming to the banquets, and only 
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conversed while admiring the service and the meats.” The good 
things had, however, not been provided in vain, for the chronicler is 
careful to record that “the legates, cardinals, and prelates drank and 
ate sans fiction.” Once more the two kings entered the lists, but 
this time only to exchange gifts, and to bid each other farewell. 
Henry wended his way back to Calais: Francis returned to 
Abbeville. “ They seemed to leave each other with regret,” adds 
our chronicler. ! 

So ended the pageant of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It was, 
however, one of those historical hospitalities from which the results 
that had been anticipated were not obtained. The Emperor Charles 
had no intention of permitting England and France quietly to coalesce 
and put his empire in jeopardy. As he had endeavoured to nullify 
the effect of the interview before it had taken place by his presence 
at Dover, so now that the interview was an affair of the past, he 
hurried from Brussels to Gravelines. He saw Henry and again urged 
the advantages to be gained by an alliance with the empire, he 
irritated the ambition of the King of England by suggestions as to 
the spoiling of France and the regaining of lands which had once 
been part of the English dominions, and he again appeared in the 
guise of a suitor for the hand of the Princess Mary. Wolsey was his 
foe, but he knew how to overcome the antipathy of the proud 
ecclesiastic to a Spanish alliance. He pledged his imperial word 
that should a vacancy: arise in the papacy, he would exert all his 
interest to have the English cardinal raised to the tiara. The bribe 
was accepted, and Wolsey set himself to carry out his part of the 
bargain. And so within a brief month of the festivities, the sports, 
and the good cheer which had recently enlivened the arid plain 
between Arde and Guisnes, England had secretly agreed to throw 
over Francis and identify herself with the cause of Charles.2 The 
sequel to the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” is the battle of Pavia. 

ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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MORE THOUGATS ABOUT 
IRELAND.|' 


HE question between Irish landlords and Irish tenants has 
been overpowered with some so-called principles which do 
not touch the rights of the case. It has also been enveloped, well- 
night to suffocation, by many actual facts, which confuse rather than 
simplify a reasonable grasp of it by Englishmen. A primary and 
continuous fallacy almost invariably runs from end to end of the 
theory that the poor tenant is all that is odious, and that the rich 
landlord is all that is admirable. It is this : that the tenure of land 
in Ireland is identical with, or comparable to, or even may be treated 
legislatively as, the tenure of land in England. 
It is too late in the day of active politics to attempt to disprove such 
a radical delusion in theory. Those who still cling to the idea that any 
real similarity exists between the ancient feudal and tribal systems 
of the tenure of land, its rights and its obligations, and their modern 
results and developments in the sister kingdoms respectively, will be 
unaffected by reiterated arguments to show the distinct antagonism 
of the two systems. But it is not too late to indicate that, whilst 
this untenable position is abandoned argumentatively, it is retained 
in sentiment, in prejudice, in practice. It is not too late to prove 
that the larger part of popular hostility on the side of English upper- 
class society towards the tenant farmer in Ireland is really based 
upon a foundation which has been irrevocably yielded by all well- 
informed persons. In relation to the tenant farmer, in the majority 
of cases in which he has either inherited his tenure or has purchased 
his tenant-right, or by his own industry has improved or actually 
created his holding—in each case the nominal owner, and, as 
English people think, the legal owner of the land, is not, and never 
has been, its absolute, sole, and only proprietor. The landlord is 
merely a part proprietor, even if, argumentatively, he possess greater 
rights than the tenant. The tenant is—the tenant always has been 
—part owner of the land, though he be the lesser owner, or, so to 
* See Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1883. 
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say, junior partner in the business. And the contract between the 
two claimants, so long as it be mutually fulfilled, regards only, or 
mainly, the rent to be paid ; it does not touch the tenant’s right of 
occupancy on the one hand, nor does it give, on the other, the right 
of eviction by the over-lord. Once eradicate the fount of misappre- 
hension which ensues from a denial of these facts, and banish it from 
the mind as well as from the tongue, and argument on the first 
principles of the Irish landlord and tenant question again becomes 
rational. 

But, granted a true apprehension of the primary condition of 
land tenure in Ireland, certain facts are produced and reproduced 
in favour of the Saxon view of Celtic matters which have to be 
considered and answered. The only safe way to meet these facts is 
by admitting them to their full limit of exactitude, but to deny their 
relevancy in argument. Irish landlords, say their English apologists, 
especially the larger proprietors who reside on their estates, and the 
absentee grandces who own so vast an extent of the country, are 
amongst the best and most liberal of their class. And the names, 
titles, localities, of commoner or nobleman are mentioned, together 
with the virtues for which he is justly famous. Though something 
may be fairly said of an entirely opposite nature under this head, it 
may here be candidly admitted that such evidence, in many instances, . 
is true ; and that any who ungenerously treat such model owners of 
land, either by word or deed, are to be condemned. But, although 
this be a truth about certain Irish landlords, it is by no means the whole 
truth, or nothing but the truth. Anda single sentence is sufficient 
to suggest a rejoinder. If there be some good landlords in Ireland, 
there are some who are not good ; and in a country situated as Ire- 
_ land is situated, a few bad landlords do more harm than many 
excellent owners of land do good. Moreover, the landlords who are 
not all that they ought to be are not few, they are manifold. And 
this question deserves close examination, but it cannot be made here. 

If there be good, benevolent, just, loveable landlords in Ireland 
—and I know and have visited such men—who are the equals, perhaps 
the superiors, in these respects, of the owners of even the most 
favoured demesnes in England, there are also landlords who are the 
direct opposites of them—and I know of these too, and have visited 
their estates. There are Irish landlords who are not good and are 
not loved, but are simply hated and execrated for their crimes, 
moral and social. There are landlords who are the reverse of bene- 
volent and just ; who are hard, grasping, mean, cruel, immoral, and 
who, with scarcely a redeeming element in their character, from the 
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tenant point of view, are undeniably bad landlords. There are 
landlords who do in the present day, or within the memory of man 
have done, acts and deeds of which no gentleman nor man of 
honour could have been guilty, and which if so much as attempted 
in England would in these times lead to social revolution. And it is 
these bad landlords which are the curse, or one of the curses, of 
unhappy Ireland. Go into any part of the country you may list, and 
you will find, perhaps you will see, landlords who are what landlords 
ought to be, emphatically good. But, in every part of the country 
also which you may visit, you will hear of, but probably not see— 
for if not absent from the country, they live under police protection— 
landlords whom even their upper-class neighbours and acquaintance 
declare to be indescribably and emphatically bad. It is not only the 
presence of these bad landlords, their injustice and their vices, 
throughout the country ; it is not only their persons and their deeds, 
even if (which I do not allow) they be but thinly scattered over 
Ireland, which result in the disaffection of the Irish people. It is rather 
the English-made law which tolerates the existence of such landlords, 
and makes it possible for them to act as they have acted, that to a 
large extent causes the present deplorable state of the country. And 
it is the combination of the two evils which is felt, and is rightly 
felt, to be intolerable tothe Irish tenantry. In England a single bad 
landlord is considered and treated as an exception. A single crime 
by such an one is promptly punished either by public opinion or by 
statute law. In due time, one or both are forgotten, and the neigh- 
bourhood recovers itself or lives down the ill-doings or the ill-doer. 
But in Ireland, especially in time past, with no public opinion to 
touch the well-born sinner, with a scanty and impoverished and 
almost enslaved population, with almost unlimited power of evil on 
the one hand, and the almost powerlessness of victims on the other, 
it was different. One cruel, tyrannical, vicious, rack-renting, hard- 
hearted landlord in any given district is taken as a specimen of 
what all owners of land may become, as suggestive of what some 
owners in every part of the country will become. His crimes and 
tyrannies are not only remembered, but they remain unforgiven. 
Whilst the law, made by England and enforced by England, which 
shields such an one and fails to defend the injured, naturally, 
necessarily, and in my judgment rightly, becomes abhorred. 

Putting aside for a moment both the indisputable fact of the 
existence of many good landlords, and the now undisputed principle 
of the diversity between the English and Irish tenure of land, let us 
consider certain relations between landlord and tenant in the sister 
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kingdom which are not generally estimated. The soil of Ireland is 
said to have been confiscated three times over. As a rule, to which 
there may be and I believe are exceptions, the great estates of 
Ireland are now held by their owners under a title of confiscation. 
It is a principle of law, as well as of equity and of common sense, 
that confiscated property cannot be returned to the original owners 
without restoring also, so far as may be and equally all round, the 
position of affairs which obtained at the date of confiscation. After 
the lapse of centuries and in default of claimants even to proprietor- 
ship, the restoration of the soil of Ireland to the original over-lords of 
the land is impossible. But this concession by no means ends the 
controversy. Indeed, it intensifies the difficulty ; for it introduces a 
new element which cannot be so summarily dismissed. This element 
is the tenant. And the Irish tenant is one whose interests were not 
so much as considered in the original process of confiscation ; and 
have been equally ignored in the later process—where it has 
taken place—of subsequent bequeathal and inheritance, purchase and 
sale. And the tenant’s claims, though his consent to former changes 
was neither asked nor yielded, have at last forced themselves upon 
imperial consideration. 

It is admitted that, in the last resort, the State is the fount, source, 
and origin of all rights in the ownership and disposal of land: Yet, 
the State occupies a somewhat different position towards those whom 
in historical times it has summarily made new proprietors of land at 
the cost of confiscation, and those who have quietly and regularly 
inherited their estates time out of mind. The forcible change of 
ownership, in the case of confiscation, was made only, or mainly, 
on the plea that, under then existing circumstances, it was more 
beneficial to the State that the old proprietors should be dispossessed 
than that they should be left undisturbed in possession. It does not 
affect the argument, that the redistribution of land was made as a 
punishment to the old owners, or as a reward to the new. The 
general good of the commonwealth was, presumably, the genuine 
moving cause of the proprietary change. Hence, whatever may be 
urged of the prescriptive claims of hereditary landowners in failing 
to do right, or even in deliberate evil-doing, such a plea cannot 
be maintained in the case of those who gained their present position, 
if not by their own positive deserts, at least from the negative 
demerits of others, and with a distinct view to the general public 
good. The latter are clearly bound, by every consideration of 
gratitude, justice and custom, to do their duty towards the common- 
wealth. 
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One element in such duty regards the peasantry whom misfortune, 
rather than their own wrongdoing, and apart from their assent or 
consent, has placed under the dominion of the new landed 
proprietary, has placed under new conditions, new relations, new 
terms of tenantry. And one feature in this element is that which 
recognises the inherent right of humanity—a right enforced also in 
civilized countries—viz., that men should live of the soil which gave 
them birth. The new owners, therefore, at the least, are bound, in regard 
to the old occupiers of the lands of which they have become the over- 
lords, as well as in the interests of the State at large, not only to “ live,” 
but to “let live.” This is the very lowest ground on which modern 
proprietors of broad Irish acres can legitimately claim a continuous 
occupancy of confiscated property. If they should ever fail, and 
when they obviously do fail, to perform their portion of the contract 
underlying, by which they first obtained and now enjoy estates not 
inherited from former ages and not lawfully purchased or not 
purchased from the lawful owners—then, surely, the commonwealth 
is not only at liberty, but is bound to reconsider the terms on which 
confiscation and transference were originally effected. It is not too 
much to say of the Irish cultivator of the soil, be he small tenant or 
farm labourer—i.e. of the cultivator whose wrongs have produced 
the present hopeless chaos in Ireland—that he was and is unable to 
live of the land which gave him birth. It was this fact that produced 
and justified the Land League organisation. ‘The present proprietary 
in Ireland, in whatever way it may itself have “lived,” has not 
fulfilled the other and co-ordinate portion of the adage—it has not “let 
live” the Irish land-cultivating classes. Hence, it has practically 
signed its own death-warrant. The English Government was not 
only at liberty, it was bound to attempt a reorganisation of existing 
relations proved to be bad. It was morally forced, it was politically 
obliged, to reconsider the relative positions between the descendants 
of the ancient cultivators of the soil of Ireland and the new 
proprietary which dates from the confiscation of Irish land by 
England. And the Irish Land Act of 1881, however faulty, is in my 
opinion a genuine and honest, even if an imperfect, effort made in 
that direction. 

What may be the position of a typical cultivator of the soil of 
Ireland, who lives under the sway of one who claims proprietorship 
under a prescriptive right of confiscation? I reply from ocular 
evidence, from oral evidence taken on the spot, from trustworthy 
testimony derived from books and persons. The typical Irish culti- 
vator is one who either by hereditary descent, or by honest purchase 
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of tenant-right, tills the soil which he or his predecessors have re- 
claimed, or he and his children have improved. Except in the case 
of bad and neglectful farming—exceptions often caused by the state 
of the law—and sometimes in spite of both, there is perhaps no 
tenant-farmer who has not materially and permanently improved the 
monetary value of his holding. Whether on the whole, or in a por- 
tion of his estate, he has by himself, by his children, by his ancestors, 
cut, dug, burnt, drained, planted the bog-land. He has levelled in- 
equalities, razed hillocks on the flat, filled hollows on the hill-side. 
He has drained his patch of land and perhaps planted a portion of it. 
He has fenced his fields and divided them from his neighbours’ and 
made them accessible to himself by gates and palings. He has built 
and furnished his cot, built and thatched his out-house. He has 
gradually enriched his tenement by manure, made or purchased ; by 
seaweed gathered by his own hand ; by sea-sand carried on his back 
or brought, perhaps, a score of miles by his horse and cart ; and these 
are facts. Or, again, he has collected the rocks and stones into walls 
and heaps on the low grass lands, or taken soil upwards to any level 
bit of ground to grow a sack of potatoes—for all the world like the 
industrious Swiss, whom English tourists profess to admire as the 
most hardworking of men. All—and this is no fancy picture, it, 
again, is a record of facts—has been effected by those whom the 
English, who do not travel in Ireland, hold to be the laziest of 
mortals, by the tenants themselves as a rule, independently of any 
aid from the landlord. 

I do not say that cases may not be quoted in which the landlord, 
in part or wholly, may not have helped with money or money’s worth 
in some form these improvements—stone for the walls, timber for 
_ doors, windows, and roof, materials for draining or for enriching the 

land. But, as a rule, the tenant has acted alone. Contempo- 
raneously with these improvements, it not unfrequently happens that 
his immemorial privileges, if not rights, have been circumscribed or 
withdrawn : such as pasture for his cattle on the wild, freedom of 
access to the shore for his land, claims to cut and stack bog for his 
hearth. Subsequently to these improvements, the land having 
now become more fruitful, and its market value of greater worth, his 
rent is raised and raised, is gradually doubled, made threefold, even 
quadrupled. From being possibly under or at Griffith’s valuation, it 
kas risen above the poor-law valuation, above the percentage vaguely 
supposed to indicate market rent, up to the actual level of rack- 
renting ; so that the land which, if not rented at a “ prairie value,” 
was once let at half-a-crown, five shillings, or half-a-sovereign an 
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acre, now pays one or even two pounds, the tenant not only being 
not reimbursed, but actually being amerced for such evidences and 
such results of the well-known Irish characteristic (on Saxon lips) of 
idleness, incapacity, and neglect of his farm. 

I am not unconscious of the argument, and acknowledge its 
relevancy, that in the improvement of land and in the raising of 
rents, a certain proportion of increased value adheres of right to the 
owner of the soil. If the soil were not capable of improvement, the 
tenant’s efforts would be valueless. And in the same proportion as 
the land has a capacity for being improved, to the like extent has the 
over-lord a right to certain results of such improvement. In all cases 
there is an element of truth in this theory, and in some there is much 
justice. For instance, if land requires only to be roughly drained to 
become rich and fruitful ; or if it only need to be lightly manured to 
be made profitable ; or if by any simple process, which requires 
neither much time nor much labour, the soil may be made to render 
a monetary return speedily and remuneratively, a proportion of the 
benefits may fairly be credited to the present owner of the property. 
But, if land be let at a market rental, in anticipation of the tenant’s 
improvements ; or if land be worthless to the owner, and is only 
made of value by the ceaseless and hard work of the tenant ; or if 
the proportion of the tenant’s labour to the productive capacity of 
the landlord’s property be large—and in most cases under discussion 
it is enormously large—then, in either case, or in similar cases, the 
owner has no just claim to benefit by the labour of his tenant. And 
none can travel in Ireland and see the results of labour in turning 
bog land, or mountain land, or waste land, or rocky land into crop- 
bearing and food-producing land, without first a sense of admiration 
for the industry of the honest tenant, and next a sense of indignation 
when he learns that such labour has only or mainly conduced to the 
benefit of an exacting and tyrannical landlord. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that this theory holds good only on the principle of 
part proprietorship in the soil of Ireland between landlord and 
tenant ; a principle which, if admitted, would go a great deal further 
than some of its advocates are prepared to go. If the theory be 
admitted, when landowners set up a claim to an increased rental upon 
the score of an inherent element of improvement, which the tenant 
developes from the property of his copartner in a common agricultural 
business ; the joint proprietary theory must also be enforced, when 
the junior partner in the land company is unable, by causes beyond 
man’s control, to pay his yearly contribution of rental. 

The typical Irish cultivator of the soil, and the man whose 
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wrongs to a large extent have brought about the present dire con- 
fusion in Ireland, is the tenant of a small holding: one-third of the 
peasantry of Ireland, and upwards of a million of its population, at 
the present moment occupy holdings upon which alone it is physi- 
cally impossible to live and rear a family in comfort, or even in 
decency, as Christians, even under the advantages of a good harvest. 
This statement does not include the farm-labouring class—supposed 
to number three-fourths of a million—whose distress is even greater 
than that of the small tenant-farmer. But the case of 280,000 
families who have holdings under fifteen acres, or the case of 415,000 
families who have holdings under ¥ 10 valuation, is sufficiently wide 
to demand special attention. As a rule, these tenants have made or 
improved their holdings either by their own labour or by the labour 
of those whose tenant-right they have duly purchased. What then 
is the position of these typical Irish tenants? It is needless to 
consider his landlord as exceptionally severe or grasping, or even as 
cruel or immoral. But, following the custom of the age and country, 
taking advice of his agent, desiring, in these hard times for landowners, 
to obtain a good percentage from his property, whether inherited or 
bought, his rents are raised. They are gradually raised onthe 
tenant’s own improvements, until they are twice, thrice, or even four 
times as much as they stood at forty, thirty, or twenty years ago. 
That this is no exaggerated statement, any one who knows Ireland, 
or reads the papers, may be conscious of. And more than this may 
be said. If any one be at the pains to read the records of travels 
in Ireland, or other Irish literature, at intervals from the middle ot 
the last century downwards, he will find that nearly every author in 
succession declaims against the rise of rents. Mr. Young’s “Travels” 
in the last century, and Sydney Smith’s “ Essays and Speeches” in 
this century, are cases in point. Indeed, if we were to add together 
the recorded advance of rent in historical times in Ireland, we should 
perceive some justification in the claim of Mr. Parnell to a return to 
the “ prairie value” of the soil. Cases have been brought before the 
new Land Court in which the rents have been raised nearly 300 per 
cent. ; and many cases have occurred in which, outside the Court, land- 
lords have reduced their rent to a greater degree than Judges inside the 
Court have authorised such reduction. I happened to speak with a 
respected priest, a diocesan administrator in the South of Ireland, 
the rent of whose father’s farm had been raised, on his own and his 
sons’ sole improvements, nearly 300 per cent., or to nearly four 
times the original sum. Indeed, 200 per cent. is not an uncommon 
rise, and 100 per cent. may be said to be very common. - 
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What may be the real effect of an advance of rent upon the 
tenant’s own improvements to the extent of even 100 per cent. for a 
period of twenty years? The answer to this question is of impor- 
tance in considering the condition of the typical Irish tenant-farmer. 
It is one which is not usually entertained by English politicians, 
However, the effect is this : Taking the original rent as the fair value, 
on which the “live and let live” principle may be formed, and taking 
a period of twenty years as the average number of years’ purchase for 
land, a period which is far beyond the price in many cases secured, it 
appears that in somewhat less than a generation the tenant will have 
paid his landlord not only the fair value of his rental, but also, by 
yearly instalments, the fair value of the fee simple of the soil. In 
other words, upon a rent which has been only doubled, in twenty 
years’ time the tenant-farmer will have paid. the nominal, and, as 
Englishmen hold, the legal owner of the land both the annual rent and 
the purchase money of the property. We have heard a loud and bitter 
cry raised for compensation. We might lustily and heartily join in 
the plaint. But to whom, under these conditions, would compensa- 
tion be justly due? Certainly not to the rack-renting Irish landlord. 

At the time of writing these lines—early in the days of the new 
Land Act—the reductions made by the sub-commissioners of the 
Land Court have averaged about five-and-twenty per cent. on the 
rental exacted from the typical tenant-farmer of Ireland. Hereupon 
the landlord interest, and their allies on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, declared itself within a measurable distance of being ruined. 
Several answers may be made to this assertion. Firstly, out of a 
class of 600,000 members, the cases of four or five hundred tenants 
(or even double or treble these numbers) are utterly insufficient on 
which to found any such wide-sweeping and extreme result. Whilst, 
if the cases which have been judicially decided to be cases of rack- 
renting be typical of Irish landlord terms with Irish tenantry, the 
complaint of the ruin of landowners which has arisen should be 
allowed only upon the gravest consideration. Next, it is a- matter 
of fact that the reductions which have been of late years voluntarily 
made in England by landed proprietors who do not usually avail 
themselves of their tenants’ improvements gra/s and then double 
their tenants’ rents, are considerabiy higher than 25 percent. Hence, 
the Land Act and its results do not appear to be the dire engines of 
confiscation which fervid imaginations would cause on-lookers to 
believe. Thirdly, within the last few months—this was written, I 
repeat, early in the career of the new Land Court—the reductions 
voluntarily offered by many Irish landowners independent of and 
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outside the Land Court, though, no doubt, within mental view of the 
Commissioners, have ranged from double to nearly three times the 
average reductions legally effected upon determined cases. This 
circumstance has a very ugly look. It at once disposes of the land- 
lord cry for compensation. For, taking human nature as we find 
it, amongst even Irish landlords, is it too much to suppose, if such 
terms be voluntarily offered under the near prospect of a judicial 
settlement of fair rent, that the rates at which the rentals had really 
been raised of late years could amount to a less ratio than double the 
above figures? And, lastly, the opinion has been expressed and 
grows stronger by lapse of time and experience, in spite of the wail of 
the landed interests on both sides of the water, that the reduction 
upon existing rents, which is less than Irish landowners offer of their 
own free will, and whic is less than English proprietors have actually 
made on their own estates, is also less than the fair and just abate- 
ment which ought to have been made. In other words, the judicial 
reductions upon Irish rack-rented estates ought to have been, in 
many cases, considerably larger. 

If there be common sense in this reply, the compensation equit- 
ably due in cases of long cortinued and mercilessly hard rack- 
renting would rightfully pass from the pocket of the landowner to 
that of his tenant. In the place of a Mansion House Fund for the 
help of Irish owners of land, which has proved a well-deserved 
fiasco, a fund for recouping the Irish tenantry for the exactions of 
their landlords might fitly be undertaken by a Lord Mayor-expectant 
of London—he being a Liberal—in anticipation of his approaching 
tenure of civic office, in some future year. 

Here, an impartial observer would probably be struck with two 
considerations, in regard to landlord and tenant respectively. 

On the part of any landlord, specially of one who is in possession 
of landed estates largely encumbered not by his own fault, and whose 
rental has been largely raised not by his own act and deed, a sen- 
sible and sudden reduction in his income, even if it be but for one 
quarter, is a serious blow. Not to take the case of a great proprietor 
whose household reductions, in consequence of judicial lowering of 
rent, would amount, perhaps, to the dismissal of an under-housemaid, 
a second-footman, or a young lady’s riding-horse, there is no doubt 
that many an Irish owner will suffer severely. With all honest and un- 
deserved suffering the fullest and openest sympathy should be shown. 
But it must be remembered, that at different times the value of different 
kinds of property fluctuates ; that commerce, trade, manufactures, 
shipping interests, as well as land, have to pass through periods of 
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depression and trial ; that Ireland is emerging from a real, though 
bloodless, revolution ; that for many a long year the landowners have 
been absolutely supreme ; and that if bad times are in prospect it 
would be well not to forget the many years of prosperity. Moreover, 
it is yet within the power of Parliament to provide—not compensa- 
tion to landlords, by which they may pay to the full all inherited 
charges upon the property—but legislative authority for paying only 
a certain amount of such charges, in proportion to the reduction made 
upon their rent-roll under the decisions of the Land Court. Some 
such device would spread the actual or threatened loss to the owners 
of land and to those more or less dependent on them over a larger 
area ; and hence, every portion of it would feel the diminution of 
income less severely. Such reductions would, of course, be made under 
the provisions of the Land Act. They would, therefore, assist the 
bad landlords as well as the good. But this result it is impossible 
to avoid, although it tends to aggravate the moral disturbance under 
which, as at the present time, the good are suffering for the bad. 
Whilst, if the recipients of such hereditary charges deem themselves 
injured because they too are made to feel the pinch of poverty, 
they may remember that their proportion of the charges on the 
estate was originally settled upon a basis and by a principle that was 
in itself immoral and unjust ; upon one that caused to others in a 
humble sphere privations against which they now, not unnaturally, if 
somewhat impatiently, rebel. 

On the other hand, and in regard to the tenant, this point must 
be borne inmind. As a rule which has its exceptions—and the rule 
has been admitted to me by landlords and agents who are now simply 
rabid against tenants—for years past, when times of famine did not 
make payment impracticable, the Irish tenant-farmer has paid his rent 
both honestly and punctually, to the pound and tothe day. For 
yeats past, but also with exceptions, the rent which he has paid has 
been, on one plea or another, raised and raised, until at last it has 
been impossible to pay in full, and to pay with punctuality, the rack- 
rent which was demanded. For years, again, and contemporaneously 
with the improvement of the land by his own exertion and the advance 
of rent, the condition of the tenant has not improved, but rather the 
reverse. ‘This may sound paradoxical, but it is true. To this extent 
it is true: that, in many thousand cases, the question of rent has 
become indifferent, as only making more or less complete a social 
bankruptcy which was inevitable. When people cannot live of the 
produce of their life-long occupation, and are powerless, from causes 
beyond their control, to turn to any other, it is of no practical 
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consequence whether the bare rent of their holding be increased 
or diminished by a percentage, or whether it be halved or doubled. 
And herein, perhaps, lies one explanation of the generally mute 
acquiescence with which tenants in past years have viewed extor- 
tionate increase of rent. They have come to that deplorable and 
unnatural point at which they cannot live at all—let alone the paying 
of rent—as men and women ought to live, as Christians ought to live, 
as members of an Empire the greatest and wealthiest the world has 
seen ought to live, as fellow-citizens of Englishmen and living 
under the same laws ought to live. Whoever may be in fault, and 
all sides seem to be in fault, both Irish tenant and English Govern- 
ment, the disgrace of the position is untold, and at last is bringing on 
both countries its well-deserved retribution. In endless cases, the 
rack-rented peasant is powerless to pay the rent which the over- 
burdened landlord seeks to extort ; and, although in many instances 
he has offered to pay Griffith’s valuation, yet two facts have further 
to be estimated. 

There is, first, the even more important question of arrears of 
payments not only of rents due originally from famine times and of 
dues unpaid under bad harvests, but also of just debts for meal to 
the local shop, of Jew-like interest to the local bank or money-lender. 
This is too wide a question to be more than alluded to here. 

Nor can the second be treated otherwise than suggestively. It 
is this: the question of Griffith’s valuation. This valuation is known 
to have been made on behalf of local rating. It is said to have been 
deliberately gauged some 30 per cent. below the market value of the 
land. It would be difficult to substantiate the last statement. . In 
after years it was said by the valuator that, under certain conditions 
and in certain places, such a percentage ought to be added to the 
local assessment. But that Sir R. Griffith, at the time of assessment, 
had definitely in his mind the value of rental and deliberately fixed 
the rate 30 per cent. lower than the rent, neither himself has said, 
nor any other person duly accredited on his behalf. Indeed, he has 
said that which almost falsifies the statements made in his name. 
And it must not be forgotten (1) that the assessment was begun 
more than a generation ago ; (2) that the conditions of the country 
have greatly changed even since the assessment was, some years 
later, completed ; (3) that fair rent in Ireland is not and ought not 
to be gauged—on the “live and let live” principle—by what is 
called its market value ; and (4) that in Griffith’s valuation the .ten- 
ant’s improvements were estimated in the rating—in other words, that 
the actual present value of the helding was assessed ; and hence, if 
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such rating were made to represent rental, the tenant’s improvements 
were accredited, not to himself, but to his landlord. This latter fact 
of itself destroys the value of Griffith’s valuation as a just gauge for 
rental. 

Moreover, on the tenant-farmer’s behalf, these elements in his 
position must not be overlooked, though they can only be in this 
place summarily stated. The diminution of the population of the 
country, contemporaneously with the still congested state of many 
portions of it, specially in the poorest districts, has had a perceptible 
effect on the tenantry. The falling away of markets ; the failure in 
the fisheries ; the abandonment of several important industries—e.g., 
the growth of flax and manufacture of linen in the South ; the diffi- 
culty of transit for market produce, the paucity of country roads, and 
the heavy charges of railway companies ; and, not the least, the com- 
petition, not only in agricultural and pastoral labour, but in trade 
and manufacture—e.g., of wood and leather—these elements ought to 
be weighed. And if the Irish tenant be now relieved of a fractional 
portion of a heavy and cruel imposition, patiently borne for a long 
series of years ; if he be relieved of a tax upon his own honest labour, 
by the national sense of right and justice as expressed by the British 
Parliament—it becomes none who in any way feel responsible for the 
existing confusion of affairs, whether by inherited responsibility in 
the past or by their active participation in politics in the present, to 
complain. 

This, then, is the aspect of the question between the landlord 
and tenant in Ireland to which I desire to draw special attention in 
this paper. A large proportion of the land-owning class in the sister 
kingdom owe their position directly to confiscation ; the residue, 
with exceptions, owe their position to the like cause, indirectly. 
With the exceptions I am unable to deal here and now; nor need 
the case of those be considered who own land by the means of con- 
fiscation indirectly. It may be freely admitted that many persons, 
and some amongst the best of landlords, have suffered and will have 
to suffer much apparent injustice under this head—especially by the 
contrarient action of inconsistent, if not of antagonistic Acts of Par- 
liament. But, sweeping away all such abnormal considerations, let 
me endeavour, in conclusion, to state this one view of the Irish ques- 
tion, which has not received, perhaps, the thought which it deserves. 

A large proportion of the soil of Ireland is possessed at the 
present moment, to use English modes of expression, by those 
whose title to possession is one of confiscation. Their broad acres, 
their huge estates, their noble demesnes and parks, their square 
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miles and leagues of land, dotted with villages and sometimes efi- 
riched with country towns, have descended to them from a mere 
Governmental title of confiscation. Other owners were dispossessed, 
and they were installed in their place. In the meanwhile, the ten- 
antry, as a rule, were handed over with other live stock, or inani- 
mate appurtenances, or established rights or privileges, to the new 
proprietor. On whatever grounds the original or the last owners of 
the property were ejected, the new landlords were bound to the 
Imperial Government by ties peculiar and special, which do not 
appertain at all, or do not appertain so closely, to any other form of 
possession. At the least, they were bound to the nation to this 
extent : that if they failed to act in accordance with the policy of 
the State, the State would not be bound to deal more tenderly with 
them than with the owners who had been in their favour previously 
dispossessed. And if the new proprietors were more or less bound 
politically to the State who stood towards them in the relation of 
patron, @ fortiori they were emphatically obliged to act rightly, to 
do justly, and to rule benevolently those to whom they now stood as 
over-lords. The new owners were bound to govern well their estates. 
But who can truthfully say that for the last two centuries the Irish 
peasantry have been well treated by the Irish gentry? It were 
tedious to recount the evidence which may be gathered to prove 
that the Irish people have been treated as mere chattels, as an 
inferior race, as rent producers, even as slaves. Such being the case, 
and the estates having been mismanaged to an unexampled extent, 
to one which has simply depopulated the country by millions, im- 
poverished the people by untold amounts, and brought the nation 
within a measurable distance and almost to the brink of revolution, 
the State has clearly the right to call to account those whom it 
newly, and within historic times, entrusted with the rights of pro- 
perty, in order that they might fulfil th«, obligations also of ownership. 
The call has been made for many and ruany years, and under endless 
forms and ways and manners of speech, in Parliament, by the press, 
through private and public representation. But all in vain. The 
condition of the people—who, with no figure of speech, are amongst 
the finest peasantry in the world—is a disgrace to England, to her 
undoubted civilisation, to her pretended Christianity, to her genuine 
philanthropy with all other oppressed nationalities. Rents have 
been raised and raised. Cottiers have become poorer and poorer. 
All who can afford to leave the land they idolise, flee to foreign 
countries. Those who are too poor to pay rack-rents or to emigrate 
are evicted and die on the road-side or in the workhouse. But a 
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Nemesis is at hand. England awakes from her delusion. In spite 
of every effort from those chiefly interested, a measure of relief, not 
perfect—not even, some say, adequate, certainly not final—passes the 
House of Commons. The owners of confiscated property are told 
that they are not irresponsible agents ; that they have duties as well 
as rights ; that their tenants are not altogether forgotten—that they 
too have rights as well as themselves. They are shown that the 
Government which gave them their over-lord position can make 
them, and will make them, use their position for the benefit, not of 
themselves only, but of the commonwealth. And although the 
interference of the State to ensure for the future a fair rent to the 
tenant, with fixity of tenure and freedom of sale, be merely the 
beginning of a social reformation to Ireland ; yet it is a basis, I firmly 
believe, sufficiently broad to found in the future measures of greater 
political significancy, which, including the inestimable boon of self- 
government, will eventually, and by the blessing of God, bring peace 
to that distracted country, and make her again take a foremost 
position amongst the kingdoms of the world. 


Note.—The following letter, written nearly two years after the 
above pages were in MS., so largely confirms and illustrates certain 
parts of the latter, that I venture to reprint it i extenso :—- 


THE STARVING PEASANTS OF DONEGAL, 
Reprinted from the DAILY CHRONICLE, June 8, 1883. 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to a report in the 7imes of last Tuesday, 
stating that a spirit of lawlessness seems still to lurk in certain parts of Ireland— 
that a process-server, sent by Captain Hill with warrants of ejectment to his 
tenants at Gweedore, was met by a body of disguised men and women and forced 
to turn back and eat his processes. As I have only just returned from visiting, 
with my husband, Gweedore and the other distressed districts of Donegal, I 
should be glad if you would allow me to say a few words as to the actual condition 
of the peasants in that part of Ireland. Last year the potato crop was lost 
throughout the whole of Donegal, and, to add to this disaster, following as it did 
on four successive bad harvests, a terrible storm swept over Donegal on October 1, 
unroofing and levelling the cottages, and sweeping away the whole of the oats 
and hay. The people thus found themselves obliged to face the winter with no 
store of food for their families and stock, and no seed potatoes for the following 
spring. Enormous exertions have been made by Dr. Logue, the [Catholic] Bishop 
of Raphoe, and his clergy, to find funds wherewith to feed the people and to buy 
seed potatoes, and in these efforts they have been aided by the Society of Friends 
and by Mrs. Power Lalor. Owing to their exertions a great extent of Donegal 
has been re-sown with potatoe’, and up to the present time tenant-farmers and 
their families have been kept from actual starvation by selling their stock, and 
by receiving gifts of Indian meal. The funds in the hands of the clergy are, 
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however, nearly exhausted, and how to keep off the famine till the newly-sown 
potato crop has been gathered is filling their minds with the gravest anxiety. 
“« For three years,” said the Bishop to us last week, ‘‘I have been fighting the 
famine,” and now it seems at the moment of victory as if it would prevail. In 
Gweedore, to which Captain Hill has sent his bailiff to collect rents, the tenants 
are reduced to the lowest ebb of poverty. In an estate, every inch of which is 
either bog, rock, or sand, sonte portion of the land has been brought into a state 
of cultivation by the untiring labour of the peasants. The “farms” in strips, 
often not more than 8 ft. or 10 ft. wide, run from the bog to the shore, and are 
being year by year encroached upon by the sea sand ; others, lying more inland, 
have been reclaimed from the bog by years of toil. Everything—building, 
draining, ditching—has been done by the tenants unhelped. To stimulate 
industry the rents on the property have been raised from time to time from £400 
to nearly £1,200 a year, and to teach the grim lessons of poverty, 12,000 acres 
of mountain commonage grazing, which belonged to the tenants from time 
immemorial, were some years ago taken from them without compensation, and 
thus a people who once owned flocks and herds, and were proud of their hos- 
pitality to strangers, have been reduced to a state of penury most pitiable to 
behold. While Captain Hill is pressing for rents, hundreds of his wretched 
tenantry are being kept from actual starvation by doles of a pennyworth of meal 
a day, and all the children on the property are being fed by the gift of two 
biscuits each per diem. Poverty and misery such as are now to be seen in 
Gweedore are enough to make the most stony-hearted weep. In one single- 
roomed cottage we entered, a reversed tub and board did duty for a table, and a 
broken iron pot, containing stirabout, was the sole cooking utensil, the only 
article of furniture in the place being the wooden cradle, in which the wretched 
mother rocked her new-born baby. The father, in rags, was busy planting out 
the seed potatoes just given him. In another—that of.a widow with five children 
—the mother was lying sick. The family were delicate, and one child had turned 
against the monotonous diet of seaweed and stirabout. Out-relief was asked, but 
refused, and the child died—and but for the helpful hand of their only ever- 
present friend, the parish priest, deaths from starvation would have been numerous 
this year along the coast of Donegal. But still, in the midst of these depressing 
conditions, great hopes are expressed that if they can only get through the summer, 
and gather a good crop of potatoes, all will yet be well. . The Land Act is the 
tenants’ one stand-by—may it not give reduction of the excessive rents, and has 
it not already given security of tenure ?—though long will it be, I fear, before, 
owing to the slowness of its progress and the extreme poverty of the people, it 
gives relief to the wretched tenants of Gweedore. Their sole worldly possession 
is the little plot of land into which they have poured the labour of years, perhaps 
of generations, and the cottage, hovel though it may be, which they have reared 
with their own hands. Can we wonder then that fathers and mothers, in a 
desperate period of famine, use every possible endeavour to keep a roof over the 
heads of their children, and beg to be allowed to wait just a little while till kindly 
nature has yielded the food of their support? Can we judge them coldly and 
harshly if in so doing they are even driven into acts of lawlessness? Matters are 
so desperate in Donegal that if the potato crop fails again this year, neither 
Captain Hill nor other landlords will have need to sue for rent. In a land of sad 
cruelty and utter despair, death will come as a-kindly messenger to a people 
ground to the earth by oppression and misfortune. But it is not only in Gweedore 
that the peasants are starving. In Glencolumbkill 3,600 persons are being fed by 
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public charity out of a population of 4,500, and throughout Donegal the distress 
is most acute, about 14,000 persons requiring food. Will the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of London allow thousands of their fellow-countrymen to die of starvation 
or be reduced to pauperism without making an effort to save them? The cost of 
keeping a person alive in Donegal is but 7¢. a week. A hardy people, who do 
not know the taste of meat, do not shrink from living and working on a penny- 
worth of Indian meal a day. While thousands of pounds are being squandered 
in dinner parties and feasts in London, I am sure I shall not ask in vain for meal 
for the starving. And I ask not for a lawless, brutalised, or pauperised race ; for 
with all their suffering, outrage has been almost unknown in Donegal, rents have 
been on the whole regularly paid, and the brand of the pauper is dreaded more 
than death. The peasants for whose lives I plead are an independent, self- 
reliant, industrious, sober, pure-living race. Surely such people are worth saving. 
Contributions to the Donegal Famine Fund will be received by me, and trans- 
ferred without delay to the responsible persons now engaged in feeding the 
people. 
I am, your obedient servant, 
38 WIMPOLE STREET, W., Fune 2. ALICE M. HART. 


In a letter to the Zimes of July 23, 1883, Mr. Ernest Hart sup- 
plies further contemporaneous evidence which supports facts and 
opinions stated or implied in the above paper. The following is an 
extract from his letter, from which I omit both names of persons and 
names of places. Both can be seen bya reference to the paper 
whence the quotation is made : 


In 1855 Mr. —— took 2,000 acres of commonage grazing land from his 
tenants in —-. Altogether 19,000 acres of this land were taken away from the 
tenants at ——- on a total area of about 47,000 acres. As to the raising of the 








rents, of which I have all the details in Mr. ’s property, the rents have 
been raised on the strength of the tenants’ improvements, first from £12. 8s. 6d. 
to ~~ 6s. 6d. and then to £57. 4s. 6d. [é.e. to nearly five times the original 
rent}. 

I take the opportunity to remark, that whilst these pages were 
passing through the press, a statement has appeared in the Zimes on 
the reduction effected in rents in Ireland in the last two years. The 
average of reductions in all the cases which have been decided by 
the New Land Court would seem to be 20 per cent. The question 
arises—how many English landlords, without their country having 
been brought to the brink of starvation and rebellion, have volun- 
tarily reduced or returned a proportion of their rents to the like or 
to a greater extent? 
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LUTHER IN POLITICS. 


I. 


RE many aware, in this country, to what large extent the 
Reformation in Germany was, at one and the same time, a 
religious, social, and political upheaval? And is it generally known 
how much Luther had, in his earlier career, sympathised with those 
popular grievances which led to the great rising commonly called the 
“War of the Peasants” (1524-25), but which in truth was rather a 
revolutionary attempt for the better reconstruction of the German 
Empire? 

A little more than a century before the famed Reformer was born— | 
the four-hundredth anniversary of whose birthday will be commemo- 
rated, on November 10, all through the Fatherland—a powerful Demo- 
cratic movement arose in Germany by means of a League of Cities. 
Various towns’ alliances of this kind reached then, in the fourteenth 
century, from the north-west to the south—from Aachen and Koln to 
Kolmar, Basel and Ziirich. They had taken the name of Zidgenossen, 
or men banded together by an oath for the overthrow of tyranny. 
Keeping armed establishments of their own, both on iand and river 
(that is, on the Rhine and Mosel), they aimed at the overthrow of 
the usurped privileges of the landed aristocracy and the petty princes. 
' To the authority of the elective King, or Kaiser, they were at first 
far from hostile. And whilst these Zidgenossen made progress, in the 
burgher interest, in the west and the south, the Hansa—another 
League established on the principle of civic self-government, though 
of a more patrician character—became strong along the German 
Ocean and the Baltic. 1t was altogether an epoch of great promise 
for the rising middle and popular class. 

Out of the Zidgenossen movement came the foundation of Re- 
publican government in what is now Switzerland. For, until then, 
those Alpine districts had been an integral part of Germany as much 
as Baden, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria are at present integral parts of 
the restored Empire. 

But though victorious in the Swiss mountain quarters, the Leaguers 
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suffered a decisive defeat in the remainder of southern Germany by 
the battle of Doffingen: August 23, 1388. That event sealed the 
fate of the Towns’ League there, to the harm of freedom—even as 
Anglo-Saxon independence fell before the Norman onslaught near 
Hastings. It was through the treachery of Count Henneberg, the 
leader of the Nuremberg contingent, who had made common cause 
with the citizens, but allowed himself to be bribed by the enemy, 
that the battle of Doffingen was lost to the champions of national 
freedom. When Konrad Besserer, the valiant burgomaster of Ulm, 
sank—like another Winkelried—covered with many wounds, on the 
blood-spattered head-banner of the Civic Confederacy, the days of 
hope for the Zidgenossen cause in Germany were gone. In Switzer- 
land that name triumphantly survived. To this day, the Switzers, 
as a people, designate themselves as “Eidgenossen,” and their 
Republic as “ the Swiss Zidgenossenschaft.” 


II. 


In Luther’s time a fresh upheaval took place. What we now call 
the spirit of the Reformation, was at first not simply a craving for a 
theological change, but a combined religious, social, and political 
movement tending towards Reform, and at last, in the absence of 
timely concession, bringing forth a Revolution. Only the religious 
part of the programme triumphed in the end, albeit at the price of 
a political disruption. The popular rising for the redress of social 
grievances, and for the reconstitution of the German Empire in a 
more Liberal sense, was drowned in blood. Anyone fully conversant 
with Luther’s extensive works must, however, know that the latter 
himself had often uttered the strongest views possibie on princely 
and aristocratic misrule, and that he only drew back when the 
revolutionary tempest filled his mind with deep anxiety. 

Though no statesman, Luther so well understood the signs of the 
times, when he began his work, that he foretold the outbreak of the 
armed rising two or three years before it happened. In 1522, he 
literally said that he saw “a general Revolution in German lands” 
coming. He thought the people were “taking the Gospel in a 
carnal way;” hence the uprising would follow. Himself sprung from 
the ranks of the people, a poor miner’s son, and, in spite of his 
stormy and pugnacious character, full of kindly feeling for the 
ground-down masses, he was the last man to deny their sufferings. 
Often he warned their rulers; urging them forward on the path of 
amelioration, economical and political, 
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On trade and commerce, he wrote in a_philanthropic—some 
might say: socialistic—sense, a few years before the Revolution. 
His appeal Zo the Christian Nobility of the German Nation (1520), 
and his treatise on Zrade and Usury (1524), may be singled out 
here. He denounced the mercantile principle to “sell wares as 
dearly as possible.” He was even in favour of a maximum price 
being fixed by government for the main necessities of life. He 
condemned all luxury, and on biblical grounds attacked the growing 
usurer’s practice. In fiery accents, almost like a Samuel, he spoke 
out against the tyranny of princes and nobles. 

The state of things must have been truly unbearable when we 
find him, the ex-monk, whose object was mainly Church reform, 
launching out against the ruling powers in the way he did. He 
said “princes had mostly been the greatest blockheads, or the 
wickedest wretches.” He called them “madmen, fools, reprobates, 
jailors, hangmen.” He maintained they “ have hearts of stone and 
heads of brass.” He advised them to go to a place and to a per- 
sonage that usually remain unnamed, but whom Luther was so much 
in the habit of fighting, that on one occasion he threw his inkstand 
at him, or at least is said to have thought he had done so. Once, 
on the Wartburg, he heard the Devil cracking the hazel-nuts he had 
kept in a chest of his room. The cracking made a tremendous noise 
like a hundred tons rolling about. This we know from Luther him- 
self; but his head was then often swimming from solitary life in a 
narrow cell. No doubt, a mouse was at the bottom of the mischief. 
To it, his solemn adjuration “‘in the name of Christ” was therefore 
virtually addressed. 

The very unparliamentary language in which he denounced the 
tyranny of Pope and bishop, of noble and prince, was not simply 
characteristic of his own dislike of all mealy-mouthedness, but upon 
the whole rather a custom of his epoch. He himself went on the 
principle that in times of public danger it is a duty to speak out 
trumpet-tongued, at all risks and hazards, even though giving offence 
to ears polite, or to a purple-born king. His onslaught against 
Henry VIII. of England, on account of a libel the King, as cham- 
pion of the Roman Church, had written against him, is one of the 
most remarkable specimens of plain talk. 

It was a favourite way of Henry, in diplomatic intercourse, to 
speak of the “damned heresies of Luther.”' On his part, neither 
did Luther mince words, when parrying the thrust. “ Defender of 


1 See the Reports of the Hungarian Ambassador, Count Ortenburg, on his 
Mission to England, in 1527. (Vienna: 1869.) 
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the Faith!”—he exclaimed—“ ah, ah! my worthy Hal! I who have 
taken the Pope by the horns, that great idol of Rome, I shall not be 
frightened by his scales and peelings. Oh, my lord Henry! You 
have reckoned without your host! You shall hear truths that won’t 
_amuse you. King of England though thou be, I brand thee as a 
driveller of falsehoods and of poisonous calumnies.” And so on, in 
very unceremonious style. 

Some of Luther’s attacks against German princes are to be found 
in his treatise On Secular Government. He there discusses the 
question as to whether it is allowable to offer resistance to tyranny. 
He preaches submission ; but he says of the princes :— 

“They profess to be good Christian rulers, obedient to the 
Kaiser. What a farce! As if one did not see the rogue behind 
their face! Why, if the Emperor took a castle unjustly from them, 
they would quickly resist him. But when they want to fleece the 
poor man, and to make light of the Word of God, they give out that 
’ they are acting under the Emperor’s orders. Such men, of yore, 
were called knaves. Now, forsooth, we have to call them ‘good, 
dutiful, Christian princes’. . . . . But I advise these misguided 
persons to think of a small little sentence in Psalm 107, where it is 
written : ‘ He (the Lord) poureth contempt upon princes.’ I promise 
our princes, that, if this sentence once passes round against them, 
all their fury will avail nothing. Aye, the sentence zs already passing 
round; for there are few princes that are not looked upon as fools 
and wretches, proving themselves, as they do, to be such, whilst the 
common folk have come to understand things and to despise their 
rulers.” 

As late as a year before the revolutionary rising, Luther thus 
delivered himself :—“ The labouring man, tried beyond all endurance, 
overwhelmed with intolerable burdens, will not, and cannot, any 
longer tamely bow down ; and he has doubtless good reasons for 
striking with the flail and the club, as Johnny Pitchfork threatens 
to do.” Then Luther adds:—*tI am delighted, so far, to see the 
tyrants quake.” 

In the same Sincere Exhortation, as the Appeal is entitled, whilst 
warning against the spirit of rebellion (which yet his own language 
was apt, incidentally, to encourage), he admonished the Imperial 
Government and the nobles to put their hands to the work of doing 
away with grievances, as “ that which is done by the regular powers 
(these are his wise words) cannot be looked upon as sedition.” 
Clearly, he thought there was danger ahead in having a class of half- 
enslaved agricultural labourers divorced from freehold possession of 
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the soil, who were put by the aristocracy on starvation fare or wages, 
and denied all share, not only in political rights, but even in those 
meadows, fields, forests, and streams which once had belonged to 
their hard-working forefathers, or to the commonalty at large. 


III. 


In the pamphlet just referred to, a state of doubt may be traced 
in Luther’s mind. He saw the greatness of the coming movement ; 
he had sympathy with it; yet he could not place himself frankly on 
the one side or the other. Nevertheless, he went on hurling his 
darts, off and on, against Government and the privileged castes and 
classes in State and Church. The thunders of the Revolution were 
already heard, the clash of arms had actually begun, when he still 
wrote :— 

“For such revolt we have to thank you, ye princes and lords, 
ye purblind bishops, mad priests and monks! . . . . You, in your 
outrageous pride and monstrous luxury, fleece and skin the people 
until they can bear it no longer. With the sword already at your 
throat, you still fancy you are firm in the saddle. You will be lifted 
from it!.... If ¢hese peasants cannot do it, others will. And 
though ye beat them all, they still remain unbeaten. You may. crush 
them to the ground ; but God will raise up fresh ones ; for He means 
to destroy you, and destroy you He will. It is not peasants that rise 
up against you, my dear lords; it is God himself who means to 
punish your tyrannic madness !” 

In a more beseeching tone, so as to avoid bloodshed, he con- 
tinued :— 

“See you not that, if I wished for revenge, I should only have to 
stand silently by, laughing in my sleeve, and look on at the peasants 
carrying out their work? J might even, by making common cause 
with them, gash still deeper your wounds. God ever keep me, as 
now, from such thoughts! . . . . Dear lords, in the name of God! 
withdraw before the wrath of God, which you see is let loose against 
you! Leave off your cruel exactions ; leave off your cruel despotism ! 
. . . « Use gentle means, lest the spark, now lighted, spreading by 
and by all round, and catching at point after point, should raise up 
throughout Germany a vast fire which nothing can quench. You 
will not lose by gentleness ; and even though you were to undergo 
some trifling loss, the blessings of peace would make it up to you a 
hundred-fold. Go to war—and you may, all of you, be swallowed 
up, body and goods. The peasantry have drawn up ‘ Twelve 
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Articles,’ some of which contain demands so plainly just that the 
mere fact of their having to be brought forward dishonours you 
before God and man. I myself have many articles—even still 
weightier ones, perhaps—that I might present against you in regard 
to the government of Germany, such as I drew up in my Address to 
the German Nobility. But my words passed unheeded by you, like 
the soughing of the wind.” 

The “ Twelve Articles,” so famous in the history of the German 
peasantry, to which Luther here refers, were the first programme of 
the suffering agricultural class. And most moderate demands did 
they embody. The peasants asked for a Reformation of the Church 
by allowing the parish to choose its pastor; for a lessening of tithes 
and soccage services ; for the abolition of villeinage and of the harsh 
game-laws and fishery-laws; for the giving back, to the communes, 
of fields and grass-lands that had wrongfully been taken from them 
by the priesthood or the nobles ; for the diminution of imposts; the 
passing of a law-reform bill; and the doing away with legacy-taxes 
oppressive to the poorer classes, with the custom of heriot, as it is 
called in older English, and other impositions which acted to the 
special injury of widows and orphans. 

The twelfth article simply said :—“ If it can be proved from the 
Gospel that any of our demands are not founded in justice, we shall 
withdraw such demand.” 

Now, on these grievances of the insurgent population, Luther 
nobly said in his “ Sincere Exhortation to Peace, addressed to the 
Princes and Lords of the Empire ”:— 

“As to the first article, you cannot refuse them the free election 
of their pastors. They wish that these pastors should preach the 
Gospel to them. Now, authority must not and cannot forbid this, 
seeing that, of right, it should allow every man to teach and believe 
that which to him seems good and fitting, whether it be Gospel, or 
whether it be false. All that authority is warranted in prohibiting is, 
the preaching up of disorder and revolt. Again, the Articles which 
bear upon the material welfare of the peasants—the imposts, legacy- 
taxes, the illegal soccage service, and so forth—are equally just; for 
Government was not established for its own ends, nor to make use of 
the persons subject to its authority for the gratification of its own 
whims and evil passions, but for the interests and the advantage of the 
people. Now, the people have become fully impressed with this 
conviction, and will no longer tolerate your shameful extortions. Of 
what benefit were it to a peasant that his field should grow as many 
florins as it does grains of corn, if his aristocratic master may rob 
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him of the produce, and waste, like dirt, the money he thus got from 
his land-slave, in fine clothes, fine castles, fine food and drink? 
What you must do, first and foremost, is to put a stop to all this vain 
luxury of yours, to close up the holes through which the money runs, 
so that you may leave some little of it in the poor peasant’s pocket.” 

I have given these few extracts, which might be multiplied a 
hundredfold, from too much forgotten writings of Luther, in order to 
show that the eminent religious Reformer knew well where the shoe 
pinched the downtrodden hinds ; that he wished for a reform in the 
Government of Germany as well as in the Church; and that he 
looked upon the rising against lordly, princely, and episcopal misrule 
as a formidable one, which, “ if he only stood silently by, laughing in 
his sleeve,” might become uncontrollable, aye, triumphant. 


IV. 


Historically speaking, to ignore the social and the political aspect 
of the German Reformation, is almost like giving Ham/et with the 
part of the Danish prince left out. That movement, at first, was a 
very complex one—so much so, that the Liberal tendencies bearing 
upon State affairs predominated even at one time, though under 
cover of Evangelical aspirations. It is merely a “ Court and Crown” 
view of that remarkable epoch to forget how largely the popular and 
national elements of progress were originally involved in the theolo- 
gical struggle. 

On separation from Papal supremacy all Reformers, at Luther’s 
time, were of course agreed. They either wanted to set up a National 
Church, or Free Kirks on the Independent principle, for all shades 
of Evangelical creed. But the programme did not stop here. Landed 
property was in those days held by the Roman Church in mortmain 
to an extent which to-day seems to a German almost incredible. A 
priesthood under foreign headship practically possessed the mastery 
of by far the major part—some assert, two thirds !—of the national 
soil, Hence most men wished to reconvert that land either into 
property of the commonalty or into freehold. 

Did not Bishop Latimer also, in a sermon preached before 
Edward VI., exclaim: “The English yeomanry have been made 
dowerless slaves by the great landed gentry”? Were not many of 
the early English Reformers in England careful of the physical 
welfare of the masses, instead of being simply occupied with a barren, 
abstract, formalistic theology, and its clerical squabbles ? 

So, too, in Germany there had been a great deal of sympathy, 
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among the leaders of the Evangelical uprising, with the Land Law 
Reform movement. The recognised maxim with almost all of them 
was, that the fetters of bondage or semi-bondage were to be struck 
from the lower agricultural class. On this latter point of serfage 
Luther unfortunately held wrong views. 

Again, in the view of a great many German Reformers, parlia- 
mentary representation of the people had to be made a reality by 
larger enfranchisements ; for the German Reichstag was then—as 
Parliament was in England before the Reform Bill—a mere house of 
princes and lords, spiritual and temporal, with a sprinkling of depu- 
ties from a small number of enfranchised towns. Lastly, the most 
advanced group—all of them, be it well remembered, proceeding on 
Gospel lines—strove for the total abolition of a petty dynastic rule. 
Some of them were found under the Imperial flag of a German 
Monarchy one and indivisible, headed, according to the old Consti- 
tution, by a King or Kaiser owing his life-tenure of power to an 
election, and holding that power only on condition of his carrying 
out the decrees of Parliament. Others aimed, in Swiss fashion, at 
a Democratic Commonwealth. 

Many learned men, vast numbers of the middle class, many ex- 
priests too, even a small section of the nobility, and the mass of the 
peasantry, were in the movement—either as moderate Reformers, or 
as levelling, anti-feudalist adherents of an elective Monarchy on a 
Liberal basis, to the exclusion of all minor princely power ; or as 
champions of a Republic, with a more or less Socialist tinge. 

Wherever we look in the pages of German history, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, we find men of note in politics, or 
distinguished in the domain of literature and art, pronouncing for the 
cause of general reform. I will only mention that learned Alsatian 
lawyer and master of satire, Sebastian Brandt, a German Rabelais, 
who died in 1521, shortly before Luther rose to eminence, and who, 
though no enemy of the Roman Church, struggled against its abuses, 
at the same time recommending political improvements ; Albrecht 
Diirer, the renowned painter, and patriotic lover of his semi- 
republican native town of Nuremberg ; and last, but not least, Hans 
Sachs, the chief of the Master-singers and Father of the German 
Drama, whose influence was one of the most extensive among the 
middle and working classes. With his widely propagated poems, 
Hans Sachs accompanied the triumphant march of the Reformation. 
He, too, strongly inclined towards great changes in the Empire, in 
the sense .of .that civic self-government which free, industrious, 
valiant, and art-loving Nuremberg enjoyed. At the same time he was 
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one of the most energetic champions of national unity against all 
comers, whether priests, princes, or foreign Powers. 

There is a celebrated poem by him in honour of Luther, who is 
described as the songster announcing a new bright day. It is called 
The Nightingale of Wittenberg, and it begins thus in the old minne- 
singer or troubadour style :— 

Arise! The light of day is near— 

Hark! in the cool greenwoods I hear 

The blissful song of the nightingale ; 

Her voice resounds through hill and dale. 
To the western sky inclines the night ; 

In the east the day breaks clear and bright. 
The Dawn of Morn, chasing the clouds, 
With rose-red wings the Darkness routs, 


In the same song, Hans Sachs stigmatises the oppression from 
which the peasantry suffered through the exactions of the priesthood, 
who were hard taskmasters of the land-slave. Of strong onslaughts 
against the tyranny of lords and princes there is no lack in a con- 
siderable number of poems of the Patriarch of the Master-singers. 
If short extracts from his political muse were reprinted now, the 
authorities at Berlin might be somewhat startled. Yet, the influence 
of Hans Sachs in the religious Reformation was a powerful one. 
It was acknowledged as such by Luther, whom the poet twice 
personally met, as well as by Melanchthon. 


V. 


Even as Hans Sachs dwelt upon the grievances of the peasantry, 
so also Ulrich von Hutten, that mail-clad man of the sword and the 
pen, though a moderate Progressist among the upper classes, wrote 
in the earlier days of the religious movement a pamphlet entitled: 
John with the Hoe. It is a dialogue between a peasant and a noble- 
man ; the latter being introduced as Franz von Sickingen—himself a 
prominent political Reformer. In this pamphlet, Hutten aimed at 
bringing about a junction between the people and the more Liberal 
nobles. “ Jacta est alea! Ich hab’s gewagt/” (“The die is cast. I'll 
dare it now!”) was Hutten’s device, on which he acted throughout 
life, into banishment and death. To him, albeit an enemy of the 
Papacy and the priesthood, the cause of political and social Reform was 
the paramount one. For that, he struck off many a fiery pamphlet 
and poem, in rapid succession, from the anvil of his patriotic smithy. 

Pamphlet literature, in the sixteenth century, was of an enormous 
extent in Germany. Tracts in the new spirit of Church and State 
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teform were disseminated broadcast. Wandering minstrels brought 
them to the door of the artisan and the peasant. The invention of 
the art of printing—-so bitterly fought against, at first, by the monks 
as “Devil’s and sorcerer’s work”—had given a powerful impetus 
to the popular aspirations. A great many satires in the style of 
“Reynard the Fox” were current—biting satires against priestcraft, 
aristocratic and royal misrule. 

In the midst of all this excitement the Emperor Maximilian died 
—a well-meaning, personally brave man; of an adventurous dis- 
position ; very romantic; who has been styled “the last of the 
chivalry,” but whose endeavour to ameliorate the Empire was made 
with a feeble hand. He once fought with a lion in the arena; and 
he got him down. When a French knight, coming to the Diet at 
Worms, boastfully called out the whole German nation, Maxi- 
milian quietly stepped forward to accept the challenge, and in a 
tournament, with a few well-aimed lance-thrusts, ran the swaggerer 
aground on the sand. But, though a warrior, he was not the proper 
man for “times out of joint.” The few reforms he attempted for 
stopping the increasing disintegration of the national unity of 
Germany proved of no avail. That kind of tournament required 
even stronger nerves than the fighting a wild beast in the arena. 

After Maximilian’s death Charles V. was elected “ King of the 
Germans.” He was very young then—barely twenty. The dawn 
of morn lay on his brow; and for a moment men may have hoped 
that the new King would have done as Henry VIII. of England, 
that bitter foe of Luther, and Defender of the Old Faith, afterwards 
did, in spite of his precedents. 

Ulrich von Hutten, at the moment of the election of Karl, stood 
at the height of his fame. He was the Agitator, the Orator, the 
Champion, aye, the Poet Laureate of Germany. Maximilian, with 
his own hands, had crowned him as such with the laurel-wreath, for 
his Latin poems. During the session of the Reichstag at Augsburg, 
when Maximilian sought to bring about a declaration of war against 
the Turks, who were then the great danger to Europe, Hutten made 
a patriotic speech before the German princes, which even now 
reads as a masterpiece of eloquence. The whole country had its 
eyes fixed upon this bold Reformer, who was certainly one of the co- 
authors of that gigantic squib upon monkhood—the Litera Odscy- 
rorum Virorum, or “Letters of the Men of Darkness ”—in which 
the shaveling crew were made to describe themselves in dog-Latin 
(or kitchen Latin as we call it), to the amusement of the enlightened 
classes of the nation. 
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It was this fearless wrestler, with the soul of fire, who endeavoured 
to gain over Charles V. to the cause of Reform. The appeal is con- 
tained in Hutten’s K/age-Lied, or Song of Wail. Difficult as it is to 
render in English the quaintness and rugged strength of the text, I 
will endeavour to give a few passages :— 


Now I cry to my own fatherland : 

My German nation; dare to be free! 

Avenge and end this misery! .... 

Be bold, King Karl! Show strength of will! 
Does German blood thy heart not fill?.... 
Yea, I wii? put my trust in thee. 

Keep up thy royal dignity! 

O base dishonour, grief and shame! 

O degradation without name— 

That he whose sceptre the world should rule, 
Falls down before the Pontiff’s stool ; 

Lowly kissing the Papal feet ! 


Then, addressing the King-Emperor ina humbler strain—lowering, 
nay, prostrating himself in his patriotic despair, so that the cause he 
had at heart might, at least, be saved—Hutten exclaims :— 


I call ye Germans up to arms— 

But, O King Karl! ere I procéed, 

I humbly ¢4ee beseech and entreat : 
Graciously listen to my poor lay! 

For, all that I can do or say, 

To thine sole honour shall redound. 

Or how could courage I have found 

This uproar to raise in the common weal ? 
To all free Germans I appeal ; 

Yet, faithful subject to thee I remain... . 
O, save the disgraced and suffering land ! 
Restore its honour with firm hand! 

Be thou our Captain! Do the deed! 
Begin the work! Make it complete! 
Humbly I'll labour by day and night, 
Rewardless in ¢hy service fight ; 

Gladly in poverty I will die, 

Willingly bear all burden and grief... . 
I claim no honour. Zhou art the Chief! 
Have but a heart! Use thine own power! 
Step forth, dear King! This is the hour! 
Our Eagle standard raise on high— 

Come weal, come woe! we're ready to die! 


But once more, in his anguish and eagerness for action, Hutten 
turns to the better men of his own aristocratic order, as well as to the 
cities :— 
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Ye nobles proud ; stand by the Right! 

Ye valiant towns; rise in your might! 

O, let not struggle me alone! 

Take pity on the Fatherland, 

Ye Germans brave, with strong-armed hand ! 
Now grasp the sword—do not sit still— 

For Freedom’s sake: it is God’s will! 

When Hutten wrote this Appeal, he was but thirty-two years of 
age. Yet he occupied already the most prominent position as a 
leader in the national and religious movement. Luther was not yet 
thirty-four when he put up his famous “ Ninety-five Theses” on the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg, where they are now to be seen cast 
in metal. Thomas Miinzer, a revolutionary preacher among the 
insurgent peasants, who was a Rienzi and Savonarola combined, 
achieved fame as an agitator at a much earlier age even. Charles V., 
however, who was quite a youth, remained inaccessible to Hutten’s 
appeals. The mind of that prince was cast in the narrow mould of 
Spanish bigotry—on the verge of mental unsoundness, as his later 
withdrawal to a monkish cell showed. 

Of only half German descent, and brought up abroad, Charles 
was not even able to speak our tongue properly. He chiefly spoke 
the Low German of the Flemings, among whom he was born, or 
Spanish ; but the Spaniards themselves declared he was not really 
master of their own language. At all events, he was not influenced 
by German thought and feeling. The bright light of a popular 
Reformation had no attraction for his gloomy temper. Thus he 
missed one of the greatest historical opportunities ; and the nation 
had to suffer for it. 


VL 


Spurned by the Emperor, Hutten issued his poetical appeal : 
An Admonition to all Free Imperial Cities of the German Nation. 
He urged them to make common cause with the nobility, as against 
the princes, whom he accuses of having “ betrayed and sold the 
Empire,” broken their oaths, attacked German freedom, converted 
the meeting of the National Parliament into occasions for “ gluttonous 
banquets, where in one day the taxes wrung from the poor are shame- 
lessly squandered.” No Turk, nor heathens—he says—are such 
oppressors. “ Among foreign nations, our good name goes down. I 
know I shall yet be driven from the country ; but silence they shall 
me not ; I w#// speak out for Truth and Right.” He was driven from 
his country. He dd die in poverty, an exile on Swiss soil, in 1523. 
But from his ashes, avengers rose, in accordance with one of his 
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mottoes: “ Zxoriare aliguis nostris ex ossibus ultor!” Only a year 
and a half after his death, the great revolutionary upheaval took 
place, which covered Germany with blood ; showing, even in its 
defeat, how deep-seated the popular aspirations for a social and 
a political, as well as for a religious, Reform had been. 

Together with Hutten, his friend and fellow-worker, Franz von 
Sickingen, must be mentioned, who died in the same year, a few 
months before him. He was a German Chevalier Bayard. Indeed, 
during the French wars he personally led the German army against 
Bayard himself. But, unlike his French counterpart, Sickingen, in 
home politics, was a Bayard on the People’s side. In those troublous 
days, he sometimes took the law into his own hands ; and in some 
special cases it is difficult, at this distance of time, to say whether he 
did right. His castle, however, was popularly called the Herderge der 
Gerechtigheit, the Sanctuary of Justice, the Refuge of the Oppressed. 
Hutten once took refuge there. 

Sickingen died, wounded, after his stronghold had been stormed 
by the enemy. As Hutten had been an incipient John Hampden, 
so there was in Sickingen the making of an aristocratic, moderate 
Liberal, Lord Protector of Germany, had he had his full opportunity. 
With favouring circumstances, he might have become a Wallenstein 
of the Reformation, so strong was the martial spirit in him. 

In cultured spirit, Hutten must be ranked nearest to the so-called 
Humanists—men like Celtes, Hesse, Reuchlin, Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, Bebel, Pirkheimer, and others. Their tendency towards intel- 
lectual enlightenment, which went beyond the theological scope of 
the Church Reformers, resulted from the revival of the study of 
Hellenic literature. Philosophy and art aitracted them. Men 
of action they were not ; but they would gladly have accepted a 
strong leader carrying out a Revolution from above, instead of from 
below. The paltry way in which Erasmus at last behaved towards 
Hutten, was typical of not a few of this highly enlightened class 
which unfortunately lacked the energy of will necessary for a great 
change in State and Church. 

There was no lack of such energy among some leaders of the 
peaasntry, such as Wendel Hibpler, Friedrich Weigand, and Florian 
Geyer von Geyersberg ; the two former sprung from the people’s 
ranks, the other of noble descent. They were Democratic statesmen 
of considerable strength of character, energetic in action, wise, and 
of large practical views. 

The more fanatic fervour of a highly wrought enthusiasm was 
represented by Thomas Miinzer. He was the pastor alternately of 
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Zwickau, Allstedt, and then of the free Imperial city of Mihlhausen, 
in ‘Thuringia. He had had contact with the Hussites at Prague. 
- In religion he preached, though under mystic forms, a rather ad- 
vanced Deism. A man of no mean ability, he strongly inclined, in 
his political creed, towards Socialism. In temper, he was of a very 
revolutionary, not to say terroristic, turn of mind. All these men 
took their cue from their interpretation of the Bible—-even as, some 
years later, the Anabaptists under Knipperdolling and Bockhold did 
during their shortlived reign at Miinster, in Westphalia. 

The central figure of the Reformation was the ex-monk who had 
made the powerful assault against the edifice of Papal supremacy and 
Romish infallibility, and who, in so doing, had at first expressed 
much sympathy with the social and political grievances of the masses. 
Had Luther joined, or rather gone on keeping company with the 
political Reformers, he would have given a grander impress to the 
whole movement. He would have rallied the more cautious and 
timid classes to the cause of progress. He would have been able to 
check the excesses of some of the minor leaders lacking responsi- 
bility ; and the twofold or threefold aim of the Reformation, as at 
first conceived in the popular mind, and even in the mind of nota 
few men of the upper classes, would no doubt have been carried. 


VII. 


However, Luther for a time wavered, tacking to and fro in 
politics. Charles V., on his part, was deaf towards all patriotic 
voices. Not he alone; there was a general deafness among the 
princes subject to the Imperiai crown. They carelessly whistled to 
the wind—and the storm came. 

Like sheet-lightning announcing the thunderstorm, there had 
been peasant tumults all over the country ever since the end of the 
fifteenth century. The old leaven of the Zidgenossen movement had 
never wholly ceased to ferment. Deeply had the people’s fancy 
been struck by the achievements of the German Switzers. Peasant 
conspiracies now became frequent. One of the earliest called itself 
the Bundschuh, or “ Laced Shoe”; the peasants mostly wearing 
shoes, whilst the nobles wore high boots. 

The aim of this secret Peasant Union may be gathered from its 
parole. Ona member asking: “ What d’ye think i’ the main?” the 
answer was to be: “ Priests, nobles, and princes are the people’s 
bane!” (Princes, Fiirsten, then‘always meant only the higher terri- 
torial aristocracy who had gradually risen to petty dynastic power 
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under the Empire, and whose endeavour it was more and more to 
diminish the influence of the central Government of Germany, as 
represented by the Reichstag and the elected King-Emperor.) For 
its programme the “ League of the Laced Shoe ” had : 

The Abolition of Villeinage ; 

The Secularisation of the Cloisters and of all clerical domains ; 

The Non-Recognition of any Aristocratic Orders or Local Dynasties ; 

The Acknowledgment of but one Ruler: the King, or Emperor. 

Thus a Germany one and indivisible, with democratic institutions, 
though still with a crowned head (on the elective principle), was the 
aim of the men of the “ Laced Shoe.” 

A most remarkable leader of this Peasant Union was Joss Fritz, 
formerly a soldier like Jack Cade, but a man of far larger concep- 
tions. His views may be gathered from his declaration that, if the 
Emperor would not lend himself to the Reform, “negotiations must 
be entered into with the Swiss.” The tradition of the Swiss being 
only a successful section of German Democracy was then still 
extremely vivid. Indeed, the establishment of the “League of the 
Laced Shoe,” as well as of another peasant conspiracy, called “ The 
Poor Konrad,” dates from the first years of the sixteenth century, 
whilst the last attempt to resubject Switzerland to the dominion 
of the Empire, had failed but a few years before under Maximilian, 
in 1499. 

“ Poor Konrad” (Poor Jack, so to say) was so called on account 
of Konrad being a frequent Christian name of the peasant. The 
first head-quarters of this league were in the neighbourhood of 
Switzerland, at the foot of that Staufen, or Hohenstaufen Mountain, 
which bore the ancestral castle of a once proud race that had 
furnished a succession of “ Kings of the Germans and Emperors of 
the Romans.” 

It was the rapid extension of these conspiracies among the masses, 
which strengthened the conviction of the more far-seeing and more 
Liberal-minded men in town and castle, that the time had come for 
great changes both in State and Church. What, then, might have 
occurred, had Luther thrown his influence steadfastly on the popular 
side ! 

At one time he almost had the nation at his command, and was 
looked upon as the universal counsellor’ in all great matters. Un- 
fortunately, when the crisis came, he felt alarmed at the ever- 
increasing energy and extent of the popular aspirations, and became 
the opponent of the political and social parts of the Reformation 
programme, ‘True, he even then acknowledged that he often thought 
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“ Germany stood in need of a political Luther, but that he was 
afraid they would get a Miinzer.” “Therefore”—he said—“I will 
not even indulge in a hope that they shall get a Luther for bringing 
about a great change in the secular government. All I can counsel 
is, that those who are able to do so may just mend a little the defects 
of the Empire by piecing on, and patching and botching here and 
there... . . Nay, it is better to suffer wrong altogether.” 

The theologian, the nature of the former monk, came up too 
strongly in Luther, as events tended towards a violent solution. He 
himself has related at various times how, after having been “ a rabid, 
insensate Papist, quite drowned in the Pope’s doctrines,” he once 
passed through such a free-thinking stage that (he said) “I could 
only check myself by throttling and strangling my reason.” He cer- 
tainly applied that process to his reason in State matters. 

In the impressive “ Exhortation to Peace” from which I have 
before quoted, he speaks of the tyrannic princes, lords, and bishops, 
like a People’s Tribune, but then suddenly turns round against the 
peasants. He first, “in all kindness and charity,” calls them: “ My 
dear friends” ; then : “You madmen.” He threatens them with 
destruction, because—“ he that takes the sword, shall perish by the 
sword.” He declares that he “will wrest from them the name of 
Christ, which they are using, by any effort of which I am capable ; 
sacrificing, if need be, the last drop of my blood.” And he asks 
them to “endure all the wrongs done unto them, so as to earn the 
title of real Christians.” He even defends serfdom because Abraham 
had had serfs! He says to the peasants: “ You wish to apply to 
the flesh the Christian liberty taught by the Gospel; but I would 
ask you, Did not Abraham and the other Patriarchs, as well as the 
Prophets, keep bondmen? Does not St. Paul himself tell us that 
the empire of this world cannot exist without the inequality of 
men?” 

Yet, between all this he repeats : “I do not wish to justify the 
deeds of the Governmental authority. The wrongs it has committed 
are endless, immense ; I readily avow it... . The demands you 
have drawn up are not in themselves contrary to natural law and to 
equity, but they are made so by the violence with which you seek to 
force them from the hands of authority.” 

At the same time he cculd not deny that every petition for 
peaceful reform, however humble and loyal, was addressed to 
obstinately deaf ears. 
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VIII. 


Truth to say, Luther was no match for one of the most come 
plicated political situations. All he could advise in such cases was 
this : “ Christians must expect nothing better than to be despised, 
trodden down, made to walk in the mire and the dirt, to be slandered, 
condemned, nay, driven from this world. Christians must suffer 
torture. They must suffer wrong ; suffer, suffer. They must bear 
the cross—the cross. That is their right ; theyhaveno other!” In 

is hot and passionate way of speaking, the elliptic force of which it 
s difficult to render in English, he spoke of Christians as a flock of 
sheep, “not to be tended, but to be slaughtered—quickly away with 
them, one after the other. (Vicht Weideschafe—Schlachtschafe; nur 
so hin ; eins nach dem andern).” 

That was not the spirit of the Humanists, nor of the advanced 
popular party. Such teaching clashed, moreover, with Luther’s own 
innermost character. He was no sour Sabbatarian, no maw- 
wormish mar-joy. He had music in his soul, and, aye, in his 
fingers ; he loved art ; and he enjoyed the good things of life. The 
saying attributed to him, though not provable from his writings 
(“Who does not love woman, wine, and song, remains a fool his 
whole life long”), at any rate does him no injustice. To the 
preachers of a gloomy Sabbatarianism he declared that, if anyone 
wanted to keep a special Lord’s day in such fashion, the people 
rather ought to sing, to dance, to hunt on a Sunday, just to show 
that there is no special Lord’s day, but that all days are the Lord’s. 

However, language like that, which he became more and more 
accustomed to use against the party of freedom, naturally grated 
harshly upon the ears of the popular leaders ; and the powerful 
champion of the Church Reformation was sometimes charged with 
being “a fawner upon monarchs,” a “soft-living flesh,” without 
feeling for the oppressed masses, and so forth. These attacks far 
overshot their mark. When Luther went wrong, he went wrong 
from no fawning spirit, but from sheer excess of independence, or of 
exaggeration of his theological views. An unprincipled time-server 
he was not. Had he not braved the stake? Had not the Pope had 
him burnt in effigy, simply because he could not reach him otherwise ? 
Were not heretics still thrown on the burning pile at Koln, Munich, 
Passau, and elsewhere, whilst Luther preached the new doctrine? 
Two o: these martyrs, Adolf Klarenbach and Peter Flystedt, were 
immortalised by Luther in a powerful hymn of praise. 

But, whilst he was no time-server, he more than once contradicted 
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his own past. Thus—to mention but one example bearing upon 
recent occurrences ; for his utterances have been appealed to by some 
promoters of the present anti-Semitic movement—he certainly, in 
later years, gave some horrible advice in regard to Jews, their syna- 
gogues, and houses. Yet, in the earlier years of the Reformation, he had 
strongly pronounced against those haughty theologians who treated 
the Jews as the slaves of the Christians, setting the hearts of the 
faithful against the Israelite, whilst hoping that the latter would, 
nevertheless, become a convert. 

“They have treated the Jews”—he wrote—“as if they were 
hounds, and not human beings ; doing nothing but scolding them. 
They (the Jews) are, however, blood relations, cousins and brothers, 
of our Lord. ‘Therefore, if flesh and blodd is something to boast of, 
the Jews are nearer to Christ than we. Hence my counsel is, to treat 
them decently. But now that we use violence against them, lyingly 
accusing them of having shed Christian blood, and preferring similar 
foolish accusations against them, forbidding them also to work and to 
trade among us, and to have other human community with us, so that 
they are actually driven into the usurer’s business : how can you ex- 
pect them to come to us? If you mean to help them, the law of 
Christian love must be applied to them, and they must be received 
in friendly manner. They must be allowed to compete and to work 
with us, so that they may have cause and proper opportunity to be 
with us and among us.’’—(Luther on Jesus a Born Jew ; 1523.) 

Unfortunately, he afterwards unsaid al! these noble and humane 
sentiments, in words reflecting the greatest discredit upon him. 

In the course of the political events, he began to write denun- 
ciations against the more advanced men ; for instance, in his Zeffer 
to the Princes in Saxony against the Spirit of Rebellion. He put 
his hope in some Prince that would carry through the cause of 
Church Reform. Whilst in Germany, until then, all governing power 
had been held to repose on a covenant with the people, and the 
appointment of the head-King, or Kaiser, himself depended on the 
vote of an Electoral Council, Luther preached the doctrine that all 
authority was by “right divine”; wherefore the ordinary citizen was 
not entitled to oppose active force even to undoubted despotism. 
This new tenet was very acceptable to those minor Princes who, 
under the garb of religion, strove to establish separate sovereignties 
alike independent of Pope and Kaiser. 

The people’s cause being spurned by the young King-Emperor 
Charles, and forsaken by a number of its natural leaders, there came 
at last, between 1524 and 1525, a vast revolutionary outbreak—the 
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War of the Peasants—which ended as one of the most sanguinary 
tragedies in history. 

During that terrible catastrophe, which Luther in 1521 had clearly 
foretold, he utterly went astray. There are words of his on record, 
words of fiercely revengeful counsel addressed to the aristocratic and 
princely foes of the people, which the hand almost hesitates to copy. 
But of this, and of the course of that early German Revolution which 
preceded the English, the American, and the French Revolutions, 
something more may be said on another occasion. 

To-day we may acknowledge that, with all his political failings, 
and in spite of his “ book-belief,” to which he forced himself back 
in spite of his clearer reason, Luther achieved a mighty work. The 
French historian Michelet, who confesses that his own sympathies 
are not with the religious movement of the sixteenth century, ‘yet 
says of him :— 

“Luther was the Restorer of Spiritual Liberty to the ages which 
followed his era. He denied it theoretically ; but he established it 
in practice. If he did not absolutely create, he at least manfully 
signed his name to, the great Revolution which legalised the right of 
free research. To him it is in great measure owing that we, of the 
present day, exercise in its fulness that first great right of the human 
understanding, to which all other rights are attached, and without 
which all the rest are nought. We cannot think, speak, write, read 
for a single moment without gratefully recalling to mind this enormous 
benefit of intellectual enfranchisement. The very lines I here am 
penning, to whom do I owe it that I am able to send them forth, if 
not to the Liberator of Modern Thought?” 

Yes ; this is, and will for ever remain, Luther's great merit. The 
- consequences of his manful deed have been larger than he himself 
expected or wished ; and, therefore, Protestants not only, but also 
many advanced thinkers, will on November roth do full honour to 
his memory. 


KARL BLIND. 
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THE NEW ABELARD. 


A ROMANCE, 


By RosBert BUCHANAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD,” ‘*GOD AND THE MAN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SIREN. 


Weave a circle round him thrice. . . . 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 
Kubla Khan. 


T) RADLEY’S first impulse, on quitting Boulogne, was to hasten 

at once on to Italy, seek out Alma, and tell her all that had 
occurred ; but that impulse was no sooner felt than it was conquered. 
The man had a quickening conscience left, and he could not have 
stood just then before the woman he loved without the bitterest 
pain and humiliation. No, he would write to her, he would break 
the news gently by letter, not by word of mouth; and afterwards, 
perhaps, when his sense of spiritual agony had somewhat worn away, 
he would go to her and throw himself upon her tender mercy. So 
instead of flying on to Italy he returned by the mail to London, and 
thence wrote at length to Alma, giving her full details of his wife’s 
death. 

By this time the man was so broken in spirit, and so changed in 
body, that even his worst enemies might have pitied him. The 
trouble of the last few months had stript him of all his intellectual 
pride, and left him supremely sad. 

But now, as ever, the mind of the man, though its light was 
clouded, turned in the direction of celestial or supermundane things. 
Readers who are differently constituted, and who regard such 
speculations as trivial or irrelevant, will doubtless have some diffi- 
culty in comprehending an individual who, through all vicissitudes 
of moral experience, invariably returned to the one set purpose of 
spiritual inquiry. To him one thing was paramount, even over all 
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his own sorrows—the solution of the great problem of human life 
and immortality. This was his haunting idea, his monomania, so to 
speak. Just as a physiologist would examine his own blood under 
the microscope, just as a scientific inquirer would sacrifice his own 
life and happiness for the verification of a theory, so would Bradley 
ask himself, even when on the rack .of moral torment, How far does 
this suffering help me to a solution of the mystery of life ? 

True, for a time he had been indifferent, even callous, drifting in 
the vague current of computable agnosticism, he knew not whither ; 
but that did not last for long : the very constitution of Bradley saved 
him from that indifferentness which is the chronic disease of so many 
modern men. 

Infinitely tender of heart, he had been moved to the depths by 
his recent experience ; he had felt, as all of us at some time feel, the 
sanctifying and purifying power of Death. A mean man would have 
exulted in the new freedom Death had brought ; Bradley, on the 
other hand, stood stupefied and aghast at his own liberation. On 
a point of conscience he could have fought with, and perhaps 
conquered, all the prejudices of society ; but when his very con- 
science turned against him he was paralysed with doubt, wonder, 
and despair. 

He returned to London, and there awaited Alma’s answer. One 
day, urged by a sudden impulse, he bent his steps towards the 
_ mysterious house in Bayswater, and found Eustasia Mapleleafe 
sitting alone. Never had the little lady looked so strange and 
spirituelle, Wer elfin-like face looked pale and worn, and her great 
wistful eyes were surrounded with dark melancholy rings. But she 
looked up as he entered, with her old smile. 

“I knew you would come,” she cried. “I was thinking of you, 
and I felt the celestial agencies were going to bring us together. 
And I'm real glad to see you, before we go away.” 

“ You are leaving London?” asked Bradley, as he seated himself 
close to her. 

“ Yes. Salem talks of going back home before winter sets in 
and the fogs begin. I don’t seem able to breathe right in this air. 
If I stopt here long, I think I should die.” 

As she spoke, she passed her thin transparent hand across her 
forehead, with a curious gesture of pain. .As Bradley looked at her 
steadfastly she averted his gaze, and a faint hectic flush came into 
her cheeks. 

“ Guess you think it don’t matter much,” she continued, with the 
sharp nervous laugh peculiar to her, “‘ whether I live or die. Well, 
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Mr. Bradley, I suppose you're right, and I’m sure I don’t care much 
how soon I go.” 

“ You are very young to talk like that,” said Bradley, gently ; 
“ but perhaps I misunderstand you, and you mean that you would 
gladly exchange this life for freer activity and larger happiness in 
another ?” 

Eustasia laughed. again, but this time she looked full into her 
questioner’s eyes. 

“‘T don’t know about that,” she replied. “ What I mean is, that 
I’m downright tired, and should just like a good long spell of sleep.” 

“ But surely, if your belief is true, you look for something more 
than that?” 

“ T don’t think I do. You mean I want to join the spirits, and 
go wandering about from one planet to another, or coming down to 
earth and making people uncomfortable? That seems a stupid sort 
of life, doesn’t it ?—about as stupid as this one? ]’d rather tuck my 
head under my wing, like a little bird, and go to sleep for ever!” 

Bradley opened his eyes, amazed and a little disconcerted by the 
lady’s candour. Before he could make any reply, she continued, in 
a low voice : 

“You see, I’ve got no one in the world to care for me, except 
Salem, my brother. He’s good to me, he is, but that doesn’t make 
up for everything. I don’t feel like a girl, but like an old woman. 
I'd rather be one of those foolish creatures you meet everywhere, 
who think of nothing but millinery and flirtation, than what I am. 
That’s all the good the spirits have done me, to spoil my good looks 
and make me old before my time. I hate them sometimes; I hate 
myself for listening to them, and I say what I said before—that if 
I’m to live on as ¢hey do, and go on in the same curious way, I’d 
sooner die !” 

“‘ T wish you would be quite honest with me,” said Bradley, after 
a brief pause. “I see you are ill, and I am sure you are unhappy. 
Suppose much of your illness, and all your unhapp‘ness, came from 
your acquiescence in a scheme of folly and self-deception? You 
already know my opinion on these matters to which you allude. If 
I may speak quite frankly, I have always suspected you and your 
‘ brother—but your brother more than you—of a conspiracy to deceive 
the public ; and if I were not otherwise interested in you, if I did not 
feel for you the utmost sympathy and compassion, I should pass the 
matter by without a word. As it is, I would give a great deal if 
I could penetrate into the true motives of your conduct, and ascer- 
tain how far you are self-deluded.” 
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“ It’s no use,” answered Eustasia, skaking her head sadly. “I 
can’t explain it all even to myself ; impossible to explain to you.” 

“ But do you seriously and verily believe in the truth of these so- 
called spiritual manifestations ? ” 

“* Guess I do,” returned the lady, with a decided nod. 

“ You believe in them, even while you admit their stupidity, their 
absurdity ?” 

“If you ask me, I think life is a foolish business altogether. 
That’s why I’d like to be done with it !” 

“ But surely, if spiritualism were an accepted fact, it would offer a 
solution of all the mysterious phenomena of human existence? It 
would demonstrate, at all events, that our experience does not cease 
with the body, which limits its area so much.” 

Eustatia sighed wearily, and folding her thin hands on her knee, 
looked wearily at the fire, which flickered faintly in the grate. With 
all her candour of, speech, she still presented to her interlocutor an 
expression of mysterious evasiveness. Nor was there any depth in 
her complaining sorrow. It seemed rather petulant and shallow, 
than really solemn and profound. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t talk about it,” she said. “Talk to me _ 
about yourself, Mr. Bradley. You've been in trouble, I know; ¢hey 
told me. I’ve liked you ever since I first saw you, and I wish I 
could give you some help.” 

Had Bradley been a different kind of man, he would scarcely 
have misunderstood the look she gave him then, full as it was of 
passionate admiration which she took no care to veil. Bending 
towards him, and looking into his eyes, she placed her hand on his ; 
and the warm touch of the tremulous fingers went through him with 
a curious thrill. _ Nor did she withdraw the hand, as she continued : 

‘‘T’ve only seen one man in the world like you. He’s dead, he 
is. But you're his image. I told Salem so the day I first saw you. 
Some folks say that souls pass from one body into another, and I 
almost believe it when I think of him and look at you.” 

As she spoke, with tears in her eyes, and a higher flush on her 
cheek, there was a footstep in the room, and looking up she saw her 
brother, who had entered unperceived. His appearance was for- 
tunate, as it perhaps saved her from some further indiscretions. 
Bradley, who had been too absorbed in the thoughts awakened by 
her first question to notice the peculiarity of her manner, held out 
his hand to the new comer. 

“Glad to see you again,” said the Professor. “I suppose Eus- 
tasia has told you that we’re going back to the States? I calculate 
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we haven’t done much good by sailing over. The people of England 
are a whole age behind the Americans, and won’t be ripe for our 
teaching till many a year has passed.” 

“When do you leave London?” 

“In eight days. We've taken our passage in the ‘ Maria,’ which 
sails to-morrow week.” 

“Then you will give no more séances? Iam sorry, for I should 
have liked to come again.” 

Eustasia started, and looked eagerly at her brother. 

“ Will you come /o-night?” she asked suddenly. 

“ To-night !” echoed Bradley. “Is a séance to be held?” 

“No, no,” interrupted Mapleleafe. 

** But yes,” added Eustasia. “We shall be alone, but that will 
be all the better. I should not like to leave England without con- 
vincing Mr. Bradley that there is something in your solar biology 
after all.” 

“You'll waste your time, Eustasia,” remarked the Professor 
dryly. “You know what the poet says? 


A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still. 


And I guess you'll never convert Mr. Bradley.” 

*T’ll try, at any rate,” returned Eustasia, smiling; then turning to 
the clergyman with an eager wistful look, she added, “‘ You’ll come, 
won’t you? To-night at seven.” 

Bradley promised, and immediately afterwards took his leave. 
He had not exaggerated in expressing his regret at the departure of 
the curious pair ; for since his strange experience at Boulogne, he 
was intellectually unstrung and eager to receive spiritual impressions, 
even from a quarter which he distrusted. He unconsciously felt, too, 
the indescribable fascination which Eustasia, more than most women, 
knew how to exert on highly organised persons of the opposite 
sex, 

Left alone, the brother and sister looked at each other for some 
moments in silence ; then the Professor exclaimed, half angrily: 

“You'll kill yourself, Eustasia, that’s what you'// do! I’ve fore- 
seen it all along, just as I foresaw it when you first met Ulysses S. 
Stedman. You're clean gone on this man, and if I wasn’t ready to 
protect you, Lord knows you’d make a fool of yourself again.” 

Eustasia looked up in his face, and laughed. It was curious to 
note her change of look and manner ; her face was still pale and 
elfin-like, but her eyes were full of malicious light. 
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“ Never mind, Salem,” she replied. “ You just leave Mr. Bradley 
to me.” 

“He’s not worth spooning over,” said Mapleleafe indignantly ; 
“and let me tell you, Eustasia, you’re not strong enough to go on like 
this. Think of your state of health! Doctor Quin says you'll break 
up, if you don’t take care !” 

He paused, and looked at her in consternation. She was lying 
back in the sofa with her thin arms joined behind her head, and 
“ crowing” to herself, as was her frequent habit. This time the 
words and tune were from a familiar play, which she had seen 
represented at San Francisco. 


Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may ! 


“TI do believe you’re downright mad!” exclaimed the little 
Professor. “Tell me the truth, Eustasia—do you love this man 
Bradley ? ” 

Eustasia ceased singing, but remained in the same attitude. 

“I loved him who is dead,” she replied, “and I love Mr. Bradley 
because he is so like the other. If you give me time I will win him 
over ; I will make him love me.” 

“What nonsense you're talking !” 

“Nonsense? It’s the truth!” cried Eustasia, springing up and 
facing her brother. “ Why should I not love him? Why should he 
not love me? Am I to spend all my life like a slave, with no one'to 
care for me, no one to give me a kind word? Iwon’tdoit. Iwant 
to be free. I’m tired of sitting at home all day alone, and playing 
~ the sybil to the fools you bring here at night. Lord knows I haven’t 
long to live ; before I die I want to draw in one good long breath of 
love and joy! Perhaps it will kill me as you say—so much the 
better—I should like to die like that !” 

“ Eustasia, will you listen to reason?” exclaimed the distracted 
Professor. “ You're following a will-o’-the wisp, that’s what you are ! 
This man don’t care about any woman in the world but one, and 
you’re wasting your precious time.” 

“I know my power, and you know it too, Salem. I’m going to 
bring him to my feet.” 

“ How, Eustasia ?” 

“Wait, and you will see!” answered the girl, with her low, 
nervous laugh. 
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“Think better of it!” persisted her brother. “You promised 
me, after Ulysses S. Stedman died, to devote all your life, strength, 
and thought, to the beautiful cause of scientific spiritualism. Nature 
has made you a living miracle, Eustasia! I do admire to see one so 
gifted throwing herself away, just like a school-girl, on the first good- 
looking man she meets !” 

“T hate spiritualism,” was the reply. ‘ What has it done for me? 
Broken my heart, Salem, and wasted my life. I’ve dwelt too long 
with ghosts.; I want to feel my life as other women do. And I tell 
you I w//” 

The poor Professor shook his head dubiously, but saw that there 
was no more to be said—at any rate just then. 


At seven o’clock that evening Bradley returned to the house in 
Bayswater, and found the brother and sister waiting for him. 

Eustasia wore a loose-fitting robe of black velvet, cut low round 
the bust, and without sleeves. Her neck and arms were beautifully 
though delicately moulded, white and glistening as satin, and the 
small serpent-like head, with its wonderfully brilliant eyes, was sur- 
mounted by a circlet of pearls. 

Bradley looked at her in surprise. Never before had she seemed 
so weirdly pretty. 

The Professor, on the other hand, despite his genius-like brow, 
appeared unusually ignoble and commonplace. He was ill at ease, 
too, and cast distrustful glances from time to time at his sister, whose 
manner was as brilliant as her appearance, and who seemed to have 
cast aside the depression which she had shown during the early part 
of the day. 

After some little desultory conversation, Bradley expressed his 
impatience for the séance to begin. The landlady of the house, 
herself (as the reader is aware) an adept, was therefore summoned to 
give the party, and due preparations made by drawing the window 
blinds and extinguishing the gas. Before the lights were quite put 
out, however, the Professor addressed his sister. 

“ Eustasia, you’re not well! Say the word, and I’m sure Mr. 
Bradley will excuse you for to-night.” 

The appeal was in vain, Eustasia persisting. The séance began. 
The Professor and Mrs. Piozzi Smith were v#s-d-vis, while Eustasia, 
her back towards the folding doors communicating to the inner 
chamber, sat opposite to Bradley. 

The clergyman was far less master of himself than on the former 
occasions. No sooner did he find himself in total darkness than his 
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heart began to beat with great muffled throbs, and nervous thrills 
ran through his frame. Before there was the slightest intimation of 
any supernatural presence, he seemed to see before him the dead 
face of his wife, white and awful as he had beheld it in that darkened 
chamber at Boulogne. Then the usual manifestations began ; bells 
were rung, faint lights flashed hither and thither, the table round 
which they were seated rose in the air, mysterious hands were passed 
over Bradley’s face. He tried to retain his self-possession, but found 
it impossible ; a sickening sense of horror and fearful anticipation 
overmastered him, so that the clammy sweat stood upon his brow, 
and his body trembled like a reed. 

Presently the voice of the little Professor was heard saying : 

‘‘Who is present? Will any of our dear friends make themselves 
known ?” 

There was a momentary pause. Then an answer came in the 
voice of Eustasia, but deeper and less clear. 

“T am here.” 

“ Who are you?” 

“ Laura, a spirit of the winged planet, Jupiter. I speak through 
the bodily mouth of our dear sister, who is far away, walking with 
my brethren by the lake of golden fire.” 

“ Are you alone?” 

“No! others are present—I see them passing to and fro. One 
is light and beautiful. Her face is glorious, but she wears a raiment 
like a shroud.” 

“ What does that betoken?” 

“It betokens that she has only just died.” 

A shiver ran through Bradley’s frame. Could the dead indeed 
be present, and if so, what dead? His thoughts flew back once 
more to that miserable death-chamber by the sea. The next moment 
something like a cold hand touched him, and a low voice murmured 
in his ear. 

“ Ambrose! are you listening? It is I!” 

“Who speaks?” he murmured under breath. 

“ Alma! Do you know me?” 

Was it possible? Doubtless his phantasy deceived him, but he 
seemed once more to hear the very tones of her he loved. 

“Do not move!” continued the yoice. “ Perhaps this is a last 
meeting for a long time, for I am called away. It is your Alma’s 
spirit that speaks to you ; her body lies dead at Rome.” 

A wild cry burst from Bradley's lips, and he sank back in his 
chair, paralysed and overpowered. 
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“Tt isa cheat!” he gasped. “ It is no spirit that is speaking to 
me, but a living woman.” 

And he clutched in the direction of the voice, but touched only 
the empty air. 

“ lf you break the conditions, I must depart!” cried the voice 
faintly, as if from a distant part of the room. 

* Shall I break up the séance ?” asked the Professor. 

“No!” cried Bradley, again joining his hands with those of his 
neighbours to complete the circle. “Go on! go on!” 

“ Are our dear friends still present ?” demanded the Professor. 

“I am here,” returned the voice of Eustasia. “I see the spirit 
of a woman, weeping and wringing her hands ; it is she that wears 
the shroud. She speaks to me. She tells us that her earthly name 
was a word which signifies holy.” 

“ In God’s name,” cried Bradley, “ what does it mean? She of 
whom you speak is not dead ?—no, no !” 

Again he felt the touch of a clammy hand, and again he heard 
the mysterious voice. 

“ Death is nothing ; it is only a mystery—a change. The body 
is nothing ; the spirit is all present and all powerful. Keep quiet ; 
and I will try to materialise myself even more.” 

He sat still in shivering expectation ; then he felt a touch like 
breath upon his forehead, and two lips, warm with life, were prest 
close to his, while at the same moment he felt what seemed a human 
bosom heaving against his own. If this phenomenon was super- 
natural, it was certainly very real; for the effect was of warm and 
living flesh. Certain now, that he was being imposed upon, Bradley 
determined to make certain by seizing the substance of the apparition. 
He had scarcely, however, withdrawn his arms. from the circle, when 
the phenomenon ceased ; there was a loud cry from the others 
present ; and on the gas being lit, Eustasia and the rest were seen 
sitting quietly in their chairs, the former just recovering from a state 
of trance. 

** I warned you, Eustasia,” cried the Professor indignantly. “I 
knew Mr. Bradley was not a fair inquirer, and would be certain to 
break the conditions.” 

“It is an outrage,” echoed Mrs. Piozzi Smith. “ The heavenly 
intelligences will never forgive us.” 

Without heeding these remonstrances, Bradley, deathly pale, was 
gazing intently at Eustasia. She met his gaze quietly enough, but 
her heightened colour and sparkling eyes betokened that she was 
labouring under great excitement. 
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“ It is infamous!” he cried. “I am certain wow that this is a 
vile conspiracy.” 

“ Take care, sir, take care !” exclaimed the Professor. ‘ There’s 
law in the land, and ——” 

“ Hush, Salem!” said Eustasia, gently. “ Mr. Bradley does not 
mean what he says. He is too honourable to make charges which 
he cannot substantiate, even against a helpless girl. He is agitated 
by what he has seen to-night, but he will do us justice when he has 
thought it over.” 

Without replying, Bradley took up his hat and moved to the 
door ; but, turning suddenly, he again addressed the medium : 

“ TI cannot guess by what means you have obtained your know- 
ledge of my private life, but you are trading upon it to destroy the 
happiness of a fellow-creature. God forgive you! Your own self- 
reproach and self-contempt will avenge me ; I cannot wish you any 
sorer punishment than the infamy and degradation of the life you 
lead.” 

With these words, he would have departed, but, swift as light- 
ning, Eustasia flitted across the room and blocked his way. 

“ Don’t go yet!” she cried. “ Of what do you accuse me? 
Why do you blame me for what the spirits have done ?” 

“ The spirits!” he repeated bitterly. “I’m not a child, to be 
so easily befooled. In one sense, indeed, you have conjured up 
devils, who some day or another will compass your own destruc- 
tion.” 

“That’s true enough—they may be devils?” said Eustasia. 
“ Salem knows—we all know—that we can’t prevent the powers of 
evil from controlling the powers of good, and coming in their places. 
Guess some of them have been at work to-night. Mr. Bradley, 
perhaps it’s our last meeting on earth. Won’t you shake hands?” 

As she spoke, her wild eyes were full of tears, which streamed 
down her face. Acting under a sudden impulse, Bradley took her 
outstretched hand, held it firmly, and looked her in the face. 

“ Confess the cheat, and I will freely forgive you. It was you 
personated one who is dear to me, and whom you pretended to be a 
spirit risen from the grave.” 

* Don’t answer him, Eustasia!” exclaimed the Professor. ‘“ He 
ought to know that’s impossible, for you never left your seat.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Piozzi Smith. 

But Bradley, not heeding the interruption, still watched the girl 
and grasped her passive hand. 

“ Answer me! Tell me the truth !” 
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“ How can I tell you?” answered Eustasia. “I was tranced, 
and my spirit was far away. I don’t even know what happened.” 

With a contemptuous gesture, Bradley released her, and walked 
from the room. All his soul revolted at the recent experience ; yet 
mingled with his angry scepticism was a certain vague sense of dread. 
If, after all, he had not been deceived, and something had happened 
to Alma ; if, as the séance seemed to suggest, she was no longer 
living! The very thought almost turned his brain. Dazed and 
terrified, he made his way down the dark passage and left the house. 

No sooner had he gone than Eustasia uttered a low cry, threw 
her arms into the air, and sank swooning upon the floor. 

Her brother raised her in a moment, and placed her upon the 
sofa. It was some minutes before she recovered. When she did so, 
and gazed wildly around, there was a tiny fleck of red upon her lips, 
like blood. 

She looked up in her brother’s face, and began laughing hysteri- 
cally. 

“ Eustasia! For God’s sake, control yourself! You'll make 
yourself downright ill ! ” 

Presently the hysterical fit past away. 

“‘ Leave us together, please !” she said to the grim woman of the 
house. ‘“I—I wish to speak to my brother.” 

Directly Mrs. Piozzi Smith had retired, she took her brother by 
the hand. ' 

“Don’t be angry with me, Salem!” she said softly. “I’m not 
long for this world now, and I want you to grant me one request.” 

“What is it, Eustasia?” asked the Professor, touched by her 
strangely tender manner. 

“* Don’t take me away from England just yet. Wait a little while 
longer.” 

“ Eustasia, let me repeat, you’re following a will-o’-the-wisp, you 
are indeed ! Take my advice, and never see that man again! ” 

“T must—I will !” she cried. ‘“‘O Salem, I’ve used him cruelly, 
but I love him! I shall die now if you take me away !” 
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CuapTrerR XXVIII. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


In the night of the seven-hill’d city, disrobed, and uncrown’d, and undone, 
Thou moanest, O Rizpah, Madonna, and countest the bones of thy son. 


The bier is vacant above thee, His corpse is no longer therein, 
A sound came out of the dark, and he fell as a leaf, and is gone! 


They have taken thy crown, O Rizpah, and driven thee forth with the swine, 
But the bones of thy Son they have left thee—yea, wash them with tears—they are 
thine! 


Thou moanest an old incantation, thou troublest earth with thy cries. . . . 
Ah, God, if the bones should hear Thee, and join once again, and arise! 
Rome: a Poem. 


As the days passed, Bradley found his state of suspense and 
anxiety intolerable. Day after day he had hoped to hear from Alma, 
until at length disappointment culminated in despair. He then 
determined he should know with certainty what had become of her, 
and resolved to go to Milan. 

What he had seen at the séance had impressed him more than he 
would admit to himself. He could not believe that any evil had 
happened—he would not believe it without the most positive evi- 
dence of the fact. So he said to himself one hour, and the next his 
heart grew sick with an uncontrollable dread ; and he refused to 
hope that the revelation of the séance was a delusion. 

He left his home and proceeded to the station in the former 
mood, but the train had hardly moved from the platform when his 
despair seized him, and if he could he would have relinquished the 
- journey. Alternating thus, between hope and. despair, he travelled 
without a break, and in due couse he reached Milan. 

His inquiries about Alma were promptly answered. 

The beautiful and wealthy English lady was well known. She 
had, until quite recently, been the occupant of a splendid suite of 
apartments in the best quarter of the city; but she had gone. 

Bradley heard all this, and almost savagely he repeated after his 
informant, an old Italian waiter who spoke English well, the word 
“Gone !” 

“Gone where?” he demanded. “You must know where she has 
gone to?” 

“Yes, Signor ; she has gone to Rome!” 

“To Rome! And her address there is—?” 

“That I do not know, Signor.” 
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“« Have me taken to the house she occupied when here,” Bradley 
ordered, and he was driven to the house Alma had dwelt in. 

There also he failed to learn Alma’s address. All that was known 
was, that she had gone to Rome; that her departure had been 
sudden, and that she had said she would not return to Milan. 

Dismissing the carriage that had brought him, he walked back to 
his hotel. 

It was night ; the cool breeze from the Alps was delightfully 
refreshing after the sultry heat of the day ; the moon was full and the 
fair old city was looking its fairest, but these things Bradley heeded 
not. Outward beauty he could not see, for all his mind and soul was 
dark—the ancient palaces, the glorious Cathedral, the splendid Car- 
rara marble statue of Leonardo, and the bronze one of Cavour, were 
passed unnoticed and uncared for. One thing only was in his mind — 
to get to Rome to find Alma. One thing was certain ; she had left 
Milan in good health and must surely be safe still. 

“ Ah!” he said to himself; “ when did she leave Milan? Fool 
that I am, not to have learned,” and, almost running, he returned to 
the house and inquired. 

He was disappointed with the information he received. Alma 
had left Milan some time before the séance in London had been held. 

Entering a restaurant, he found that he could get a train to Rome 
at midnight. He returned to his hotel, ate a morsel of food, drank 
some wine, and then went to the railway station. 

It was early morning when he entered the Eternal City, and the 
lack of stir upon the streets troubled and depressed him. It accen- 
tuated the difference between his present visit and the last he had 
made, and he cried in his heart most bitterly that the burden of his 
sorrow was too great. 

He was about to tell the driver of the fiacre to take him to his 
old quarters on the Piazza di Spagna, when he changed his mind. 
If he went there he would be in the midst of his countrymen, and 
in his then mood the last being he wished to see was an Englishman. 
So he asked the driver to take him to any quiet and good boarding- 
house he knew, and was taken to one in the Piazza Sta. Maria in 
Monti. 

In the course of the day he went out to learn what he could of 
Alma. 

He met several acquaintances, but they had neither seen nor 
heard of her; indeed, they were not in her circle, and though they 
had seen or heard of her, they would hardly have remembered. 
Bradley well knew the families Alma would be likely to visit, but he 
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shrank from inquiring at their houses ; he went to the doors of 
several and turned away without asking to be admitted. 

By-and-by he went into the Caffe Tuovo, and eagerly scanned 
the papers, but found no mention of Alma in them. A small knot 
of young Englishmen and Americans sat near to him, and he thought 
at last that he caught the name of Miss Craik mentioned in their 
conversation. 

He listened with painful attention, and found that they were 
speaking of someone the Jesuits had “ hooked,” as they put it. 

“ And by Jove it was a haul!” one young fellow said. “ Any 
amount of cash, I am told.” 

“That is so,” replied one of his comrades ; “and the girl is 
wonderfully beautiful, they say.” 

Bradley started at this, and listened more intently than before. 

“Yes,” the first speaker said, “she is beautiful. I had her 
pointed out to me in Milan, and I thought her the best looking 
woman I had ever seen.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Bradley, stepping up to the speakers. “I—I 
would like to know the name of the lady you refer to?” 

“Oh, certainly ; her name is Miss Alma Craik.” 

“ Alma living!” Bradley shrieked, and staggered, like one in 
drink, out of the caffe. 

Dazed and half-maddened, he found his way to the lodging. He 
locked the door of his room, and paced the floor, now clenching his 
hands together, then holding his forehead in them as if to still its 
bounding pain. ; 

“Taken by the Jesuits!” he muttered. ‘Then she is dead 
indeed—ay, worse than dead !” 

He paused at length at the window and looked out. The next 
instant he sprang back with a look of utter horror on his face. 

“‘ What if she is over there!” he gasped, and sank into a chair. 

By over there he meant the convent of the Farnesiani nuns. 
From the window he could see down the cu/-de-sac that led to the 
convent. He knew the place well ; he knew it to be well deserving 
of its name, Sepolte Vive, and that of its inmates, it was said, they 
daily die and dig their own graves. 

If Alma was indeed in there, then she was lost. 

Bradley shook off as far as he could his feeling of helplessness 
and hopelessness, and with frenzied haste he rose from the chair, 
left the house, and went over towards the convent. 

He knew that the only way to communicate with the inmates was 
to mount to a platform above the walls of the houses, and to rap on 
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a barrel projecting from the platform. He had once been there and 
had been admitted. He forgot that then he had proper credentials 
and that now he had none. 

He was soon on the platform, and not only rapped, but thundered 
on the barrel. 

A muffled voice from the interior demanded his business. 

His reply was whether an English woman named Craik was 
within the convent. To that question he had no answer, and the 
voice within did not speak again. 

He stayed long and repeated his question again and again in the 
hope of obtaining an answer, and only left when he had attracted 
attention and was invited by the police to desist. 

What was to be done ? he asked himself as he stood in the street. 
Do something he must, but what ? 

“T have it!” he said. “I will go to the Jesuit headquarters and 
demand to be informed?” and putting his resolve into action he 
walked to the Via del Quirinale. 

He was courteously received, and asked his business. 

“* My business is a painful one,” Bradley began. “I wish to know 
if an English lady named Craik has joined your church ?” 

“She did return to the true faith,” replied the priest, raising his 
eyes to heaven, “and for her return the Holy Virgin and the Saints 
be praised !” 

“ And now, where is she now?” 

With painful expectancy he waited for the priest to answer. 

“ Now ! now, Signor, she is dead |” was the reply. 

Bradley heard, and fell prone upon the floor. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE RESURRECTION OF ANIMALCULES. 


R. JABEZ HOGG has communicated to the Zimes an account 
of some experiments he made by placing a few grains of 
dust from a garden walk in a shallow glass cell and filling this with 
a little filtered water, which presently displayed signs of active life 
when examined under a microscope. In ten or fifteen minutes two or 
three “ perfectly formed rotifers were seen darting about ; in another 
two minutes others were observed attached to the side of the cell, and 
with expanded rotating discs, actively feeding.” These increased 
and multiplied until at the end of thirty days there were twenty, 
all in a healthy condition. Then the water was allowed to evaporate, 
“and nothing apparently remained but a thin layer of dry dust. 
A portion of this scraped off was examined under a high power, but 
without finding a living animalcule.” The cell was then wrapped up 
in tissue paper and excluded from light in a cabinet for thirty days 
more. Then water added, and presently “rotifers” of the same 
species reappeared, This was frequently repeated with like results. 
Mr. Hogg describes this as “ A Case of Evolution.” I think it 
would be more correctly designated A Case of Hatching. Leeuwen- 
hoek, who is quoted by Mr. Hogg, made similar observations in 1702, 
and Professor Owen observed the apparent revivification of “ wheel 
animalcules” after having been kept four years in dry sand. 

Nevertheless, it is very doubtful whether these or any other 
mature animals can survive such desiccation, but their eggs may, and, 
like the eggs and germs of a multitude of other animals and vegetables, 
doubtless do thus survive. 

The only difficulty in adopting this explanation of Mr. Hogg’s 
observations is that the “ rotifera,” properly so called, are rather too 
high in the scale of animal life to germinate so rapidly ; but, as Rymer 
Jones says, this class of animals “ was until very recently confounded 
with the chaotic assemblage of minute creatures to which the name 
of Jnfusorial Animalcules was indiscriminately applied.” 

This name of rotifera or wheel bearers/is very deceptive, inasmuch 
as many species of microscopic creatures of much lower organization 
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than those zow technically classed as rotifera are also wheel bearers— 
#.¢., they have mouths fringed with c/a, or minute lashes that move in 
such succession as to give the whole ring the appearance of rotation. 

That some of these lower creatures should rise from the dead in 
the manner described, is no more than might be expected from an 
a@ priori study of their structure and habits. The bodies of the mature 
animals contain visible ova which are liberated by the death of the 
parent, and thus their drying and dying, as in the case of Mr. Hogg’s 
specimens, would be a very favourable condition for the production 
of a family. 


ALGIN. 


HIS name has been given by Mr. C. C. Stanford to a kind of 
jelly he has extracted from sea-weed by first macerating and 
washing it in cold water to rot and remove the useless material, then 
bleaching with chlorinated lime water, and finally dissolving out the 
algin by means of carbonate of soda. From the “tangle weed” 
(4aminaria) as much as 35 per cent. of the jelly is thus obtainable, 
and ro per cent. of cellulose suitable for paper making. 

This jelly, when dry, resembles gum, but can be obtained in thin 
transparent flexible sheets. Many uses are suggested, such as mixing 
with starch as a stiffener of fabrics, or alone as a dressing material, 
or asamordant. Also for food, for preventing boiler incrustations, 
for insulating electrical apparatus, and for replacing horn in the 
manufacture of various moulded articles. The purest form of algin 
is obtained by precipitating the carbonate of soda solution by mineral 
acid. This dries to a hard horny substance. 

Some of my readers will probably remember that about thirty 
years ago a great deal was spoken and written, and a little was done 
in order to introduce “ Carragreen” or “Irish Moss” as an article of 
food. I have frequently eaten a preparation of this sea-weed in the 
form of blancmange at the house of the late George Combe, in Edin- 
burgh, where it formed a common element of the family light supper. 
It was very good and we deemed it nutritious, but it had a slight 
savour of the sea, or rather of the du/se which was sold and eaten in 
the streets of Glasgow, and of which, in the pursuit of knowledge, I 
once purchased and partly consumed a bawbee’s worth. 

The basis of this blancmange was evidently the same as Mr. Stan- 
ford’s “algin,” and its digestibility without discomfort by Mr. Combe, 
then a delicate invalid, as well as by others, supports Mr. Stanford’s 
anticipations of its usefulness for food, and removes any grounds for 
fearing to test it practically. The a/aria esculenta, another kind of 
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sea-weed, has for ages been used as an article of food in Iceland, 
Denmark, and the Faroe Islands, and even the coarest and most 
abundant of our common sea-weeds, the fucus vesiculosus or “ blad- 
der-wrack”’—that slippery brown and greenish vegetation that 
crackles under dur feet, and may be had in waggon loads for the 
mere trouble of gathering on nearly all parts of our coast—is used in 
Gothland, under the name of Swine Tang, for feeding pigs. The 
Icelanders gather the dulse and pack it in barrels, and when thus 
preserved and softened by a sort of ensilage, they eat it with fish 
and butter, or by boiling in milk with rye flour. 

That very costly Celestial luxury, the edible bird’s nest, seems 
to be neither more nor less than fully purified algin. As the 
price of the best quality in Canton is 3,500 dollars per pecul, or 
45- 18s. 14d. per lb., and the estimated annual value of its exports 
from the Indian Archipelago amount to about a quarter of a million 
sterling, there is room for business in this article of food, provided 
Mr. Stanford can successfully emulate the swallow of Java in its 
preparation, and convince our epicures of its merits. 

It must be quite worthy of the attention of such firms as Messrs. 
Fortnum & Mason, Crosse & Blackwell, &c., who already supply 
“laver” as an epicurean adjunct to roast mutton; this seaweed, 
according to Dr. Edward Smith (see Treatise on Foods in “Interna- 
tional Scientific Series”), “may be eaten on bread, after thoroughly 
warming it with a few teaspoonfuls of hock in a saucepan, and 
flavouring it with a little lemon juice.” 

It is not so generally known that some of the other proposed uses 
of algin have been also anticipated by the Chinese. The fucus tenax, 
a small sea-weed, is made the basis of an excellent glue and varnish. 
Dr. Greville says that about 27,000 lbs. of it are anuually imported 
to. Canton, where it sells at from 6¢. to 8d. perlb. It is chiefly 
employed in the manufacture of lanterns, to varnish and strengthen 
the paper and increase its transparency ; also as a dressing to silks 
and gauze. It is possibly an ingredient in some of the Japanese var- 
nishes, the composition of which is still a secret. 

Altogether the prospect of a revival of sea-weed industry in this 
country is good. I say “revival” because it was once the raw 
material of a great chemical industry—viz., the manufacture of soda 
for soap making. Modern chemistry has taught us how to obtain 
this important alkali from common salt, and has thus ejected sea- 
weed from its original industrial eminence. It will be something 
like poetical justice if it now restores it to a still higher place by 
showing us how to prepare and utilize its algin. 
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EARTHQUAKE WAVES. 


N my last month’s notes I contended that the great waves which 

accompany certain earthquakes and eruptions, and are so 

destructive along the coasts exposed to them, are not sea waves but 
earth waves. 

Since writing these I have carefully looked through the further 
reports of the Java eruption, but can find no account of ships out at 
sea witnessing the progress of the supposed sea wave. 

A detailed account of later date than those available when I wrote 
(see “ Nature,” October 11th) says: “The subsidences and up- 
heavals we have alluded to, caused a large wave about roo feet in 
height to sweep down on the south-west coast of Java and south of 
Sumatra. This wave swept inland, doing great injury to life and 
property. We are here only twelve miles away from one of the 
points on which the wave spent its fury. The whole coast line to the 
south-west has changed its configuration. The inhabitants of the 
Island of Onrust were only saved from the flood which swept over 
the island by taking refuge on board two steamers. At Merak 
Government establishment the inhabitants took refuge on a knoll 
50 feet high, but were all swept off and drowned, with the exception 
of one European and two Malays, who were saved.” 

To sweep the coasts of Java and Sumatra as described, a sea wave 
starting from Krakatoa must have traversed fully a hundred miles of 
clear sea-way in the Sunda Strait. To be 100 feet high at the end 
of this journey it must have been more than double that height at 
starting. Such a wave could not have passed under a ship unper- 
ceived, and we have accounts from ships that were in its course at 
the time. They describe the terrible destruction they witnessed on 
reaching the main coasts and the small island, but say nothing of 
any wave out at sea. 

The supposed sea wave has been described as “tidal,” a very 
deceptive word, utterly inapplicable to such a wave, even if it were a 
water wave produced by shock communicated to the sea. Sucha 
wave would be renewed and transmitted by gravitation, the upraised 
portion of the water descending by terrestrial gravitation in accordance 
with laws of falling bodies. The monstrous difference between such 
an undulation and the tidal deformation of the ocean is displayed by 
the fact that the return of the water from the summit of the tidal pro- 
tuberance to mean level occupies above six hours. 

The mean height of the tidal deformation in mid-ocean is about 
58 inches, though exaggerated on certain shores by heaping up in 
converging channels. 
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I may here incidentally express my opinion that astronomers, in 
describing this travelling elongation of the earth’s diameter as a 
“ wave,” perpetrate a barbarous perversion of the Queen’s English. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE PRESENT OCEAN. 


HE existence of sea-shells and other remains of marine animals 

in sedimentary rocks that are now far above the sea level has 

led to the general geological inference that, during the formation of 

the existing crust of our globe, sea and land have alternated ; 

according to some, have made several of such alternations ; or, 

otherwise stated, the present bed of the ocean was once, or more 

than once, dry land, and the present continents and islands were 
once, or more than once, a part of the ocean bed. 

I was strongly impressed with the soundness of this induction, 
when, shortly after attending Jameson’s lectures on the subject in 
Edinburgh, I climbed Mont Pilatus, spent a night a/ fresco and 
alone on his shoulder, and there found an abundance of marine 
fossils at an elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea. Here was lime- 
stone and sandstone at double the height of Snowdon, and these 
certainly had once constituted the bottom of the sea, had, in fact, 
there been formed. As there are many considerable oceanic regions 
less than 7,000 feet deep, it was not at all unreasonable to suppose 
that they may now be as much depressed below their former height, 
as that Pilatus, the Righi, and the other mountains now surrounding 
the Lake of Lucerne, should ever have been submerged with the rest 
of Switzerland and the minor Alps. 

I mention this merely as one case (a rather extreme and striking 
case it is true) among a multitude of others all pointing to the same 
conclusion. 

Nevertheless, geologists are mow gradually dropping the once 
apparently well established conclusion based on these facts, and are 
gradually, moving towards the opposite one—viz., that the present 
distribution of land and water on the globe represents 4rvoad/y, though 
not in detail, the distribution that has prevailed during what may be 
strictly defined as all geological time—z.e., the period during which the 
known crust of the earth has been formed. 

The case of my old friend Pilatus illustrates one of the general 
facts connected with this change of front—viz., that his fossils are 
littoral, or sea-shore fossils, and the sandstone rock itself must have 
been deposited on the shore, as it is formed of disintegrated land 
material that could not float out to mid-ocean or to any considerable 
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distance from land. According to this view, the present high Alps 
or a similar back-bone must have been there to supply the material, 
and must have formerly been much larger than now, since the 
material of Pilatus and all the country round was derived from it. 


DEPRESSION OF OCEANS v. UPHEAVAL OF MOUNTAINS. 


HE old geological theory of alternation was based on the 

assumption that mountains were formed by “ upheaval,” 

which was rather vaguely associated with volcanic action, in spite of 

the fact that the structure of mountains of known volcanic origin is 

very different from that of such ranges as the Alps, the mountains of 
Scandinavia, the Grampians, &c. 

Most geologists now regard downthrust rather than upheaval as 
the primary cause of the differences of level between mountain tops 
and the ocean depths. 

It will be at once understood that the relative elevation of dry 
land and sea-bottom, mountain and valley, may be the same whether 
produced by the upheaving of the high ground or the depression of 
the hollows. In either case the water would fill the lowest basins and 
valleys. 

Besides this, the downthrust of a material capable of yielding at 
all and transmitting pressure, must exert some elbowing action or 
ridge-forming side-thrust on the boundaries of the depressed region. 
Abundant evidence of the exertion of such side-thrust is afforded by 
the condition of the strata on the flanks of great mountain ranges. 

Many theories of the cause of the unequal pressure have been 
proposed ; the one most generally accepted being that of Mallet, who 
has elaborately and skilfully worked out the problem of the physical 
consequences of the shrinkage of a globe like ours that is slowly 
parting with its internal heat by radiation into space. He concludes 
that the interior must contract more than the outside shell, and, 
therefore, that the shell must crush inwards and become like the skin 
of an apple which has similarly followed the shrinking of its interior— 
due in this case to evaporation of juices. 

The inequalities of a shrivelled apple are on a very much larger 
relative scale than those of the earth. Taking ten miles to roughly 
represent the perpendicular difference between the lowest depths of 
ocean and the highest mountain summits, it amounts to 5}, of the 
diameter of the globe. 

As 1,600 pages or 800 leaves of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
closely pressed together, would present a thickness equal to the 
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diameter of a good-sized apple, the maximum inequalities of the 
earth reduced to this scale are represented by the thickness of this 
paper ; the height of Mont Blanc above Chamouni by one-fourth of 
the thickness of this paper ; or the mean height of England above 
sea-level is fully represented by the thickness of the film of printer’s 
ink forming the letters. 

The Geographical Society would do good service by constructing 
and exhibiting a correctly proportioned terrestrial globe of moderate 
diameter—say 2 feet—with the “ flattening” at the poles, the bulging 
of the equator, the depths of the ocean, and the heights of moun- 
tains, all represented to scale. An examination of such a model 
would correct many of the misconceptions that commonly prevail 
even among people whose education is generally described as 
superior. 

The oblate spheroid would no longer be represented to their 
minds by an orange, as the difference between the equatorial and 
polar diameters would, on the 2 feet model, only amount to ,';th of 
an inch, and produce a deviation from circular outline too small for 
unaided vision to detect. The highest and steepest ranges of moun- 
tains would be displayed bya barely visible roughening of the surface, 
and the depths of ocean shown with true littoral slope would not be 
perceptible at all without the aid of a spherometer—z.¢., the instru- 
ment used by opticians for measuring the curvature of lenses. 

With such a model before us, we should rather wonder how the 
earth has retained such close approximation to true sphericity and 
smoothness of surface than make any violent theories to explain its 
trivial deviations from these. 


M. Faye’s THEORY OF THE EARTH’S INEQUALITIES. 


T the meeting of the Academy of Sciences on October rst, 
M. Faye argued that the progressive cooling of the earth’s 
crust goes on at a more rapid rate under water than on dry land, and 
therefore that the solidified crust is much thicker under the oceans 
than on the Continents. Hence, he maintains, the liquid mass in 
the interior of the globe is subjected to far greater pressure under the 
seas than under the mainland, and as this excess of pressure is diffused 
in every direction, the less dense continental crust must yield to the 
pressure thus exerted, and is continually upheaved thereby, while the 
submarine crust, becoming denser and denser, is slowly subsiding. 
This theory does not explain the primary formation of the 
oceanic depression, nor will it bear critical examination, as the very 
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slight increase of density due to the cooling of the rock in immediate 
contact with the sea bottom would not compensate for the lesser 
pressure of the water itself, as compared with that of the material of 
the dry land, the average density of which is above two and a half 
that of sea water. 


My own THEORY OF OCEANIC DEPRESSION 


S simply that the actual deviations from the true sphericity of the 

earth’s crust (excluding that produced by rotation) are fully 

accounted for by the known variations of the density of the materials 
forming that crust. 

Referring to a table of specific gravities, I find that the granites 
vary from 3'00 to 2°619 ; porphyritic rocks, from 3°728 to 2°676; 
limestones, from 3°179 to 1°858 ; slates from 3°500 to 2°186 ; marble, 
from 3°284 to 2°649 ; sandstones, from 2°690 to 2°143, and so on 
with all the massive rock material of the earth. The extreme range 
from pumice deposits to those of baryta compounds is as 1 to 5. 
This, of course, is exceptional, but the previously quoted are fair 
examples of ordinary or general variation. 

A large area covered with a thick crust of granite, or any other 
rocks having a specific gravity of 3'000 or thereabouts, would of 
necessity sink to a lower level than surrounding regions covered by 
rocks of 2°500 and less. A smaller difference than this would ac- 
count for existing variations of level, not only for their origin, but 
also for their permanency, the dread primary cause having a con- 
stancy corresponding to the observed dvoad effect. I say “ broad” 
because I do not put forth this theory as an explanation of the minor 
variations of terrestrial surface configuration. It does not touch 
volcanic disturbances at all, nor earthquake phenomena. All these 
subsequent deviations from the primary surface deformations are, I 
think, better explained by Mallet’s theory. 

Admitting a certain degree of plasticity of the crust of the earth, 
which plasticity is proved wherever it is tested either naturally or 
artificially, every theory fails to explain the origin and permanency 
of the ocean depressions and land elevations which does not supply 

_ acause that has remained as permanent and invariable from the time 
of its first action to the present moment, as the effect it has produced ; 
that is, it requires to be as permanent as the ocean depths them- 
selves. 

A temporary suspension of the action of the force that originally 
effected the depression would enable the mountains to settle down 
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again to the mean level, just as the waves raised by a gale subside 
when the tempest ceases; or waves of earth when the seismical 
disturbance ceases, or as the crust of the earth above the Cheshire 
salt works is settling down, as the pumping of the brine pits removes 
the crystals of salt that formerly supported them. 

According to my theory the actual shape of the earth is what I 
may call a spheroid of equilibrium—zé.c., a shape which (irrespective of 
the modification due to rotation) has been acquired by the mutual 
gravitation of viscous materials which (at the surface at least) are 
somewhat heterogeneous. With perfect or nearly perfect fluidity, the 
denser materials would sink through the lighter, but as it is, they 
merely make a depression without rupture of the substance of the 
surrounding material; as a skater on ice just strong enough to bear 
him makes a depression where he stands, but does not sink through. 

If this explanation is correct, even the surface of the ocean 
deviates from the curve of true sphericity, and if the ocean has accu- 
mulated on one hemisphere rather than the other, it follows that the 
centre of gravity of the earth is displaced from the centre of magni- 
tude towards the oceanic side. The ocean is thus accumulated on 
the southern hemisphere, and there are reasons, which the limits of a 
note will not permit me to expound, for concluding that a corre- 
sponding displacement of the earth’s centre of gravity actually exists, 


FLuIpIty RESULTING FROM PRESSURE. 


HE subject of one of my notes of February last was 
“Transfusion by Pressure.” I there described the experi- 
ments of W. Spring, who produced true alloys by squeezing together 
filings of different metals, the metals becoming actually liquid at 
ordinary temperatures dy ¢he action of pressure alone. These results 
are very interesting and important, especially as it has been theore- 
tically assumed, and, if I mistake not, mathematically demonstrated, 
that increased pressure, by restraining the hypothetical mobility of 
the hypothetical molecules of which matter is hypothetically consti- 
tuted, must raise the fusion temperature of solids. 

Mr. Spring’s facts disprove these demonstrations, based upon 
atomic or molecular hypotheses, by showing, as many other experi- 
ments do, that pressure lowers the fusing point, not only of a sub- 
stance which, like water, expands on solidifying, but also of metals 
and alloys. 

Further experiments have since been made by Mr. Spring on 
mixtures of metals with sulphur. These were subjected to a pres- 
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sure of 6,500 atmospheres (97,500 lbs. per square inch), the block 
so obtained powdered, and the pressure repeated. In this manner 
chemical combination was effected, and the following sulphides 
produced: magnesium sulphide, zinc sulphide, resembling natural 
blende, bismuth sulphide, lead sulphide, silver sulphide, copper sul- 
phide, stannic sulphide, and antimony sulphide. Only a partial 
combination between aluminium and sulphur could be effected. 

This great pressure imitates artificially that to which such mate- 
rials are subjected in the interior of the earth, and indicates the 
probable condition of such substances there, where they must be 
similarly transfused and combined, and, as I said before, proves the 
necessary fluidity of the inner materials of the earth. 

If we divest our minds of hypothetical preconceptions of ulti- 
mate atoms and molecules, and their supposed internal gyrations, 
oscillations, and other kinetic antics, and thereby descend from the 
regions of mathematical poetry to those of physical fact, we have 
only to conceive that the actual constitution of matter corresponds 
to that which it presents to our senses, in order to understand easily 
enough the rationale of this liquefaction by such great pressure. 

A liquid differs from a solid in holding itself together by such 
weak cohesion that it cannot sustain its own weight, or, otherwise 
stated, z¢ yields to the pressure of its own weight, and consequently flow's, 
or “finds its level,” in response to the moderate pressure effected by its 
own gravitation. 

A solid holds together more firmly than this, but still with only 
a limited degree of resistance. Thus, if an iron bar, having a sectional 
area of one square inch, be pulled with a force of about 50,000 lbs., 
it becomes elongated and contracted in sectional area, like a piece of 
putty or indiarubber, and then it breaks asunder; steel does the 
like in obedience to a greater strain; silver, copper, gold, tin, lead, 
&c., to much smaller strains. In like manner they flow, or yield to 
pressure, as truly as water does, provided the pressure is sufficient to 
overcome their cohesion, as the pressure of its own gravitation over- 
comes that of water. 

If any reader questions this, let him take from his pocket a penny, 
a shilling, or a sovereign, contemplate her Majesty’s portrait thereon, 
and ask himself how it came there? _ 

A little reflection must convince him that it fowed into all the 
very delicate channels of the die when it was struck thereby. As evi- 
dence of the degree of its fluidity at that moment let him observe the 
initials of William Wyon, the engraver, on the sovereign (if his vision 
is sharp enough to find them), and consider how great must have 
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beeri the fluidity of the metal in order that it should run into the 
minute and delicate zigzag channels of the “ W. W.” 

At the Mint this flowing of the metal is momentary, lasting 
only during the instant of the blow ; in Mr. Spring’s experiments the 
pressure was continuous, and the fluidity continued accordingly, with 
chemical results identical with those obtainable by the mutual diffu- 
sive interflow of the materials when their self-cohesions are balanced 
by the expansive energy of heat. 


A Bic RIver. 


TELEGRAM from New York, dated October 9th, makes a 

startling geographical statement. It tells of an exploring party 

in Alaska that has travelled no less than two thousand miles down the 

stream of the Yukon river, which they report to be one of the largest 

in the world, more than seven miles broad in some places, and dis- 
charging fifty per cent. more water than the Mississippi. 

As few of us learned anything about this river in the course of - 
our school lessons on geography, I may mention that, according to 
my atlas (an old one, published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge), this river commences in the northern part of 
British Columbia about lat. 58°, a little to the E. of the Island of 
Sitka, or New Archangel, and proceeds N. and W. to Behring’s Straits, 
but its length, as there represented, is little more than half of that of 
the Mississippi, with not one-twentieth of the number and magnitude 
of its tributaries. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


PHYSICAL DEGENERACY. 


T is to be regretted that no accurate statistics concerning the 
average dimensions of Englishmen at different epochs have 
been transmitted to the present generation. Such evidence as we 
possess, consisting in the armour worn by the warriors of former 
days, the monuments to be found in churches, and the like, is 
delusive, as it applies principally to the well-nurtured and the gently 
born. Not much more valuable as a basis for argument is the fact 
that the standard of size in the army has been diminished. Increased 
wages and the improved conditions of artisan life take from the 
working classes the inducements formerly subsisting to join the army. 
The testimony of literature is meanwhile untrustworthy. Writers 
earlier than Homer speak of the degeneracy of the existing race when 
compared with its forefathers. It is indeed a curious and significant 
fact that what is known as the “ Papyrus Prisse,” a work preserved 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, which may claim to be the 
most ancient of existing books, is occupied with a wail over the 
degeneracy of the days in which the writer lived. In the work in 
question, which is older by many centuries than the time of Moses, 
and is assumably older than the date ordinarily assigned to Abraham, a 
sage deplores the deterioration of the age, and laments the good old 
times passed away.' Since the days of this earliest of jeremiads, the 
same note has been incessantly struck. The reactionary process that 
has been described would, if there were any foundation for these 
statements, have sufficed to reduce men from the dimensions of 
giants to those of pigmies. While laughing at such testimony, 
however, I cannot shut my eyes to facts. A walk on a fine Sunday 
will, I think, serve to convince the most optimistic that under the 
various degrading influences of city life our working population is 
growing terribly stunted. It may be that I share the delusions of 
earlier and wiser men, but I am of opinion that the average bulk of 
our working population is undergoing serious diminution. 
' The Alphabet, By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
Vol. i. p. 96. 
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ENGLISH CONNIVANCE IN THE SLAVE TRADE. 


HERE is no need to consult Puffendorff, “ De Jure Nature et 
Gentium,” to learn that national obligations cannot extend to 
the sanctioning of barbaric practices. At the present moment every 
civilised nation has given up slavery, and we in England have long 
ago announced our determination to put down the slave trade at any 
cost. Yet at the present moment ships bearing the British flag carry 
through Mediterranean waters slaves who have been violently ab- 
ducted, and yield them up like merchandise when the vessel arrives 
in port. Surely this state of affairs should not be permitted. It was 
the boast of Englishmen fifty years ago that the moment a slave 
came beneath the protection of the English flag his chains fell from 
him. Have we gone back from that faith? No long time has 
elapsed since public sentiment was shocked by hearing that a slave 
who had escaped from Tangiers into English protection was returned 
to his masters by a British Minister, on the plea that as he had not 
been out of the territorial waters of Morocco the English Government 
could not interfere. I like to think how Cromwell would have 
faced a difficulty of this kind. It is at any rate to be hoped that we 
shall get rid of our squeamishness in this respect, and shall not allow 
English vessels to be prostituted to the furtherance of an infamous 
trade. It is not wholly the negroes of the Soudan country that are the 
objects of slave traffic. White slaves may still be found in Morocco, 
as in Algiers in the days before the bombardment, and the number of 
these is still recruited by forcible abduction. 


THE Pursuit OF FELICITY. 


F science is to bring with it an addition to the sum of human 
felicity, its mission will indeed be divine. Hitherto the world 
has held with Campbell that all the arts and inventions of man have 


been fruitless to heal 
A passion or a pang 
Entailed on human hearts. 


The reputation of Rasselas has been derived from teaching a 
like lesson, and Mr. Froude is thought to have uttered a word of 
supreme wisdom in saying, “To be happy is not the purpose for 
which you are placed in the world.” In his recent address at 
Glasgow, however, Dr. B. W. Richardson, the most sanguine of 
teachers, speaks of the increase of felicity to be hoped from sanita- 
tion. That long life means increased felicity Dr. Richardson is not 
bold enough to assert. He remembers, as a keen Shakespearean 
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scholar, that Hamlet preaches the very opposite lesson when he says 
to Horatio— 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 
Dr, Richardson has, however, discovered some aids to felicity, most of 
which may be summed up in the old Latin idea of the mens sana in 
corpore sano. That good health furnishes an indispensable preliminary 
to happiness, and that the means which contribute to health are 
indirectly aids to felicity, may be conceded. That happiness any 
more than pleasure can be found by search is a more cheerful doctrine 
than I am as yet prepared to adopt. I would almost go so far as to 
maintain that the pursuit of wisdom, in which Solomon tells us is 
much sorrow, is, on the whole, as likely a means to the end Dr. 
Richardson sets before him, as the pursuit of sanitation. 


A JoHNsON CENTENARY. 


EXT year will be the centenary of the death of Samuel 
Johnson. The propriety of commemorating the occasion 
by some form of ceremonial has already begun. to be discussed. It 
is to be hoped that something more than a local celebration such as 
Staffordshire appears to meditate will be attempted. If Johnson was 
born in Lichfield, he lived and died in London. In London his 
work was done, and Westminster Abbey holds his remains. 
Fortunately for England, there is rarely a year that may not claim 
to be the centenary of some man great enough to deserve a 
monument. To an extent not easily paralleled, however, Johnson 
is a representative and typical Englishman. We are not lucky in our 
efforts to erect statues to men of letters ; witness the fiasco in which 
the attempt to celebrate the tercentenary of Shakespeare resulted. 
Johnson is, however, a promising subject for a sculptor, and I cannot 
but think that the genius of a Woolner could be put to no better 
purpose than enriching London with a statue worthy of the name. 
The site of this should not be far from the Fleet Street which John- 
son loved. Should the proposed alterations involving the removal of 
St. Clement’s Church be carried out, space might be found for a 
bronze statue looking eastward. A new cause for removing the 
civic Griffin might then be furnished. It is very satisfactory to hear 
that the loyalty of New South Wales has led to the order for statues, 
heroic size, of the Queen and the Prince of Wales. I own, however, 
to being weary of the monopoly of monuments accorded the 
governing and fighting classes. 
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A ScIENTIFIC BUGBEAR. 


N old song which in presence of modern developments it 
may be well to forget called down a heavy penalty upon 
whomsoever should try to “rob a poor man of his beer.” What cor- 
responding punishment should attend the man who robs a poor 
woman of her tea? At the present moment a large number of our 
medical authorities, with the support of one or two ecclesiastical 
teachers, are heading a crusade against tea. Far be it from me 
to oppose the dicta of those who claim to know. Still I believe we 
shall get nearer the truth when our scientific controversialists are 
content to separate widely use from abuse. It requires some courage 
in modern days to say that a glass of beer is a good thing. A good 
thing it is, however, just as certainly as a glass of spirit is a bad 
thing. As regards tea, those who make so loud outcry against it 
can scarcely think what they are doing. In the case of good women 
it is the chief comfort of lives that frequently know no other. Of 
its beneficial influence I can speak by long personal observation. A 
thousand times in my life I have known fatigue disappear as if by 
magic after drinking a cup of tea. That it is when taken to excess a 
cause of nervous disorder may be true, though it may be urged that 
it is, as a rule, only taken to excess by those already suffering from 
such disorder. A man or woman, however, of average health who 
takes tea once or even twice a day will feel no more evil conse- 
quences from it than from taking water. Let our physicians tell us, 
as the result of experiment, what amount is excess, and we will com- 
mence to pay heed tothem. As to the effect of tea in moderation, 
ask the Premier in a long night sitting, ask the scholar at his desk, 
the gamekeeper on his tramp across the moors, the seamstress at her 
sewing-machine, and record their answers. Ifa scientific bugbear is 
necessary to the world, let another be brought forth, for this is played 
5 Terrify babes, my lord, with painted devils ; 
I am past such needless palsy, 
says Vittoria Corombona. With slight alteration her defiance might 
be applied to the latest bugbear of science. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 











